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THE ISLE OF WIGHT 



CHAPTER I 



The " King of the Isle of Wight "^^ — The island a separate region^ politically and geographi- 
cally — Its early " Lords " — Repeated French invasions — Its gallant resistance — /// 
towns burnt — Their recovery after the fortification of the island by Henry VIII. — How 
Henry VIIL obtained the money for this — The melancholy history of Yarmouth — Its 
Castle — Revival of the town — /// present condition — Lord Holmes — The " Isle of 
Freshwater " — Its coast and cliffs— A visit to the seafowl in the Freshwater clijfs — 
Tot land Bay — Alum Bay — The Needles — S crate heir s Bay — The great precipices — 
Number of rock-fowl — A cragsman on the cliff face. 

When Henry VI., with his own hands, crowned Henry Beauchamp 
Duke of Warwick, " King of the Isle of Wight," he was not so mad 
as is commonly believed. For though, as my Lord Coke observed in 
his Institutes^ the king has no power to transfer the sovereignty of any 
part of his dominions, the Isle of Wight seems marked out, both by its 
position and history, for separate and peculiar consideration. It is the 
only part of England which has again and again been devastated by 
foreign invasion. There alone, on British soil, are towns and ports to 
which the population has never fully returned after their homes were 
sacked and burned by French and Spanish soldiers. The islanders, on 
the other hand, have more than once rallied and repulsed their invaders 
unaided, and for centuries maintained a separate military organisation, 
which often baffled such attempts at the moment of disembarkation. 

Whether held by hereditary petty sovereigns, as it was until the days of 
Edward I., or governed by wardens and captains nominated by the Crown, 
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6 THE ISLE OF fVIGHT 

the island has always enjoyed in some sort a peculiar form of government, 
and its recent recognition as a separate county is justified on all grounds, 
political and historical, as well as geographical. William the Conqueror 
granted the island to William FitzOsborne, " to be held as freely as he 
himself held the realm of England." After a brief period of forfeiture, 
the first of a series of new " lords " was found in the person of Richard 
de Redvers, Earl of Devon, to whom the island was granted by Henry I., 
and in whose family it remained until the last of his descendants, the 
Lady Isabella de Fortibus, Countess of Albemarle and Devon, Lady of the 
Isle of Wight, and Chamberlain of the Exchequer of England, after the 
strongest, and as her enemies alleged, the most arbitrary reign of any of her 
family, was on her deathbed induced to convey the island to Edward I. 
for the sum of 6,000 marks, a sum computed by Sir R. Worsley, in 178 1, 
to be equal to 60,000 pounds of our money. The resolute countess 
would not part with her property until she knew herself to be almost in 
extremis^ and then voluntarily ordered the deed to be prepared, sent her 
woman for her great seal, and delivered seisin of the island to the king 
by handing to the Bishop of Durham, who acted for Edward I., a pair 
of gloves which she held in her hand. She then signed her will, was 
shrived by her confessor, and died between midnight and morning. 

The unity of " The Wight " was not lost by this change of authority 
from the " lords " to the Crown. Constant reprisals by French fleets for 
English invasions, levies en masse of the islanders under their wardens 
or captains, sometimes to do battle at the water's edge, sometimes to 
rally in Carisbrook Castle as a last city of refuge, taught them to rely 
on themselves for the right to live, from the days of Richard II. to the 
last French descent two years before the death of Henry VIII. It was 
not till the reign of the Stuarts that the resident great families began to 
build the fine old manor houses which, like Yaverland, Knighton, and 
Mottstone, are now among the most ancient buildings in the island, and 
with the notable exception of Carisbrook Castle and some of the 
churches, it may be said that every town and building in the island has 
grown up under the protection of the forts with which Henry VIII. 
surrounded its coast. The economic results of the confiscation of the 
property of the Church by Henry VIII, are one of the puzzles 
of Tudor finance. The disendowment of the monasteries, when the 
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THE ISLE OF fVIGHT 7 

enormous estates of the larger foundations were all thrown into the 
market together, must have reduced the price of land to a minimum, and 
given the least margin of profit to the Crown. The nobles and 
merchants who bought the abbey lands made good bargains, and the 
king, representing the State, made bad ones. Still, the sums of ready 
money so made must have been very large, and it is not easy to discover 
what became of it. The statement made by historians is that with part 
of the sums so raised the king endowed six new bishops' sees, and that 
part was spent on the fortification of the coast. The latter project 
sounds rather modern in conception, and no one seems to have taken 
particular trouble to inquire how far it was carried into effect. As a 
matter of fact the scheme was a patriotic and statesmanlike idea, and was 
executed on a scale which, considering the times, was both costly and 
complete. The sufferings of the Isle of Wight from the pirate forays 
of the French were the object-lesson which impressed the necessity for 
this measure on Henry VIII. and his advisers, and though the whole 
scheme of coast defence was applied far more elaborately to the mainland 
shore by the construction and armament with cannon of the castles of 
Deal, Walmer, Southsea, Calshot, and Hurst, and the fortification with 
artillery of Dartmouth and Plymouth, the good results in the case of 
the Isle of Wight are more easily shown. The apologists for Henry VIII. 
might instance the case of the ancient port of Yarmouth, at the mouth of 
the estuary which cuts off the "Isle of Freshwater" on the south from 
the centre of the island. It stands at the narrowest point of the Solent 
channel, opposite Hurst Castle, exposed to the attacks of any squadron 
approaching round the Needles. 

In 1277 it was entirely burnt by the French. From that date 
the unfortunate little town was marked out by the- French as the most 
convenient spot for reprisals on the English coast. It seems to have 
ceased to exist for a time, actually and politically. In the reign of 
Edward I. it sent a member to Parliament, but the privilege is said to 
have been suspended till the days of Elizabeth. This was not the case. 
It was too poor to pay its member's expenses. In Sir John Oglander's 
MS. the following note occurs : " Yarmouth is the ancientest borough 
town that sendeth burgesses to the Parliament for our island .... 
But it may be through poverty, as not being able to undergo the charge 
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of sending burgesses (for all then maintained the burgesses), they lost 
their privileges." 

The last attack made on Yarmouth by the French was in 1524, 
when they sacked and burnt the town, and carried off the church 
bells to Cherbourg, where they are said still to be kept , with the 
name "Yarmouth" legible on the metal. But by 1537 the king's 
engineers completed their new castle for the defence of Yarmouth. 
Church property was applied to this object in a very practical manner. 
Like the fortresses of Hurst and Caishot, across the water, it was built 
from the hewn stones of Beaulieu Abbey Church, and remains, in perfect 
structural repair, the most interesting of the earliest fortifications built 
in England for the defence of towns by artillery. It was called a 
" block-house," but was far larger and more formidable than the name 
suggests. In front was a square stone platform, mounted with eight large 
cannon to command the sea. This portion looks like a modern fort ; 
but the quarters behind it for the men and officers are picturesque stone 
Tudor houses, with carved finials and corbels, and with remains of others 
of Elizabeth's time, built of brick, not unlike some of the minor offices 
in Hampton Court. The back of the fort is again severely practical, 
contsuning a well-built vaulted powder magazine, and the garrison 
kitchen, with a huge fireplace, and " lifts " to send the food up to the 
men's quarters above. On the east side is a finely carved Royal Arms, 
supported, not by the lion and unicorn, but by the lion and griffin. The 
whole building is an interesting mixture of feudalism, Tudorism, and 
modernism. Its erection marked the end of French invasions of the 
island. The town grew up again under cover of its guns, and by the 
time of James I. had so increased that he had granted it a charter and a 
corporation. In this charter it is stated that " Since the building of the 
castle the town is better inhabited than before, and that the Mayor and 
Burgesses, esteeming the charters before granted them insufficient to 
authorise them in using their liberties and immunities, had petitioned 
the king to make and new create them a body politic and corporate." 
This the king did, and Charles II. presented the corporation with a fine 
silver-gilt mace and seal. This, with the ancient charters, and a curious 
emblem in the form of a large glove fixed on a pole, which was set up 
for two days during a fair held on St. James's Day, to indicate that for 
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rUE ISLE OF WIGHT ii 

that time no one should on any account be committed to prison, are all 
that remains to attest the ancient state of the corporation. The existence 
of the tiny borough was denounced in Parliament, and this picturesque 
survival has been turned into a modern "town trust," though the old 
municipal insignia are still preserved. 

Close by the Castle is the fine house formerly used by the Governor 
of the island. It is a fine example of an early Stuart mansion, panelled 
throxighout, and with a beautiful central staircase, with the landings laid 
in parquet, perhaps one of the oldest examples of this kind of flooring. 
Lord Holmes, the conqueror of New Amsterdam, from whose cap- 
tures of Guinea Gold the first guineas were coined, lived in that 
house, after he was made Governor of the Isle of Wight by Charles II. 
In the church, which, like the rest of the town, was rebuilt under the 
protection of the Castle, is Holmes's monument. It is said to have been 
part of the prize cargo of a French ship captured by him, and to have 
been intended as a statue of Louis XIV. of France. While it was 
being taken in an unfinished state to France, for the head to be modelled 
from the august features of the " Roi Soleil,'' it was taken by one of 
Holmes's ships. Whether this be true or not, the present head is 
probably a very careful, and is certainly a very spirited, portrait of the 
piratical Irishman, who, after serving Charles I., the French, the Germans, 
and the Dutch, conquered New York for England. The harsh, im- 
perious features are chiselled with wonderful vigour and force, shaded 
by the Admiral's hat of the Restoration — half-cocked hat, half-plumed 
helmet — an interesting example of ancient naval costume. 

It is said that seven churches were burnt by the French. Modern 
investigation reduces the number to four, one having been on the site 
of the Castle, and one in Fort Street. The writer was. taken into a 
small house in this street, where a boatman and his family were having 
tea, and shown, in the wall of the little parlour, two low ancient pillars, 
papered over, which had formed the doorway of the old church or 
chapel, and were now in the party-wall of the house. Iron shot, from 
4 lb. to 9 lb. weight, recently picked up at the back of the modern 
town, are probably relics of the French bombardment in 1524. The 
picturesqueness of this little t;pwn, set at the mouth of the Yar estuary, 
with its miniature quay, little ships, fortress, "palace," and church, is 
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12 THE ISLE OF fVIGHT 

not less than its interest as an historical object-lesson. From the west 
the river is crossed by long narrow bridges and causeways, leading to the 
castle and the quay. The estuary itself is not the least beautiful part 
of the whole, and from its correspondence, not only in name but in 
form, with the river which cuts off the down and village of Bembridge 
from the centre of the island at the east corner, is a very rare and curious 
instance of that occasional symmetry in physical geography which 
Herodotus imagined was so far a law of nature that the course of the 
Nile in Africa ought to conform to that of the Danube in Europe. 
Each river has the same name, the ** Yar." Each runs from south to 
north, and each cuts off a high chalk down, and incloses a territory 
almost exactly similar in geographical features. 

The Freshwater Down on the west exactly corresponds to the 
Bembridge Down on the east, the long precipice of Freshwater " White- 
clifF" with Bembridge " WhiteclifF," Alum Bay and its sands with 
WhiteclifF Bay and its sands, the beds being almost identical, though at 
Bembridge the colours are less vivid, while the two peninsulas are 
bounded on the north-east and north-west respectively by wide estuaries. 
The reclamation of Brading Haven, and the embanking of the eastern 
river Yar have somewhat altered the former lines. A map of the island, 
published in 1610, shows the ancient conditions very clearly. The 
eastern peninsula is there called the Isle of Bembridgey the western the 
Isle of Freshwater ; and twelve years later it was proposed to make 
the latter into a real island by cutting a trench to the sea at 
Freshwater Gate, and to fortify it as a refuge and citadel in case of an 
invasion. 

Either of these portions might serve as an epitome of the general 
scenery and character of the whole island, containing, as they do, 
examples of the high downs, chalk precipices, estuaries and composite 
cliffs, and lovely views of sea, land, and Solent-stream. Yet the differ- 
ences are sufficient to make each of these peninsulas worth separate 
study. Take, for instance, the estuaries of the eastern and western 
Yar Rivers. The former has recently been reclaimed in anticipation 
of the work of Nature. The estuary of the western Yar is in great 
part already recovered from the sea by natural processes. The litde 
river which formed the valley rises within a few yards of the southern 
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THE ISLE OF tVIGHT 13 

sea, at Freshwater Gate, but turning its back on the waters of the 
channel, flows due north towards the Solent. As its whole course 
is less than four miles, with a very gradual fall, it is open to the 
tide, and becomes a salt-water estuary within half a mile of its source. 
But the slob-lands on either side are rapidly being converted into firm 
ground. Part is covered with rough sedge-grass, which, except at high 
tides, is never under water. The wetter parts are thick beds of reeds, 
like those seen by the Norfolk Broads, between whose roots the decay of 
water plants is rapidly forming soil. Beyond this are squashy meadows, 
and outside these again rich grass lands. Looking up the estuary at 
sunset the scene across this mixed area of water and land is singularly 
rich in colour. The sunset clouds are painted again in crimson and gold 
on violet pools and windings of the river, and these are set and bordered 
with masses of yellow reeds. On either side lie the low hills, and at the 
head of the :stuary the long aisles and tower of Freshwater Church, 
backed by the lofty ridge of Freshwater Down and Beacon. The gap 
called Freshwater Gate separates this down on the west from the Afton 
Down on the right. Between these lies the little bay, with the rounded 
shoulders of the down on either side, and the white chalk precipices 
rising in curve above curve, till they swing backwards towards the 
crowning heights of the Beacon Hill on the right, and Chale Bay on 
the left. Under the great down lies the home for so many years of 
Lord Tennyson, and between the western precipice of Scratchell's Bay 
and Yarmouth are the Needles, Alum Bay, and Totland Bay, making 
with the Freshwater Cliffs themselves perhaps the finest and most repre- 
sentative line of cliflF scenery on the English coasts. 

A visit to the seafowl colony in Freshwater CYifk at daybreak is 
an island experience never forgotten. Early rising is essential for this 
form of morning call. On the last occasion on which the writer left 
Totland Bay to visit the seafowls' home the sun had not yet topped the 
cliffs, and the waters of the tiny bay were lying still and gray in the 
morning light. The crews of the small yachts moored off the bay were 
still asleep, the lights were not yet out in the lanterns on the masts, 
and were shining like dying stars. The mist was curling round the 
hollows above the cliffs, and still hid the sides of Freshwater Down. 
All the long coast line of the New Forest was hidden by a fog-bank, 
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and the island fortress of Hurst Castle rising above the sea opposite was 
the only object visible beyond the narrow circle of the bay. 

As the oars struck the water the first sunbeams streamed from over 
the cliff behind, and sent a long beam of light across the Solent. The 
batteries and lighthouse of Hurst flushed into rosy pink, and the 
southern chalk wall of Alum Bay, the Needles, and the Needles light 
were touched by the sun. The beams caught all the lines and mould- 




Smugglcrs at Freshwater Cave, From an old print. 



ings of the chalk, the gray haze "dislimbed" and revealed the 
structure of the rocks and precipice. At sunset the brilliant sand- 
cliffs at the bottom of Alum Bay are the natural feature which 
most attracts the eye. At sunrise these are in shadow, and the dominant 
note is struck by the chalk precipice which forms three-quarters of 
the bay, and by the jagged outline of the Needles. The rock to which 
these first owed their name has disappeared. It was a sharp spine of 
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chalk, nearly 100 feet in height, which fell in 1764. It is probable 
that it was struck by lightning, just as the extreme point of the mainland 
cliff was recently shattered in a midnight thunderstorm and now lies in 
ruins on the beach. But three ot the rocks remain, and the front edge 
of the main cliff is so similar in structure that it must in time become 
separated and form a fourth rock in the chain. Seen from the north 
the Needles and the parent cliff are like the lower jawbone of 
some sea monster, with the teeth awash. Nearer this resemblance in- 
creases, for the rocks do not rise squarely from their bases, but slope to 
a cutting edge. Between the inner rock and the cliff lies the narrow 
gate which leads, by one of the sudden changes only known in coast 
scenery, and rare even there, from the bright colours and soft outlines of 
Alum Bay to the grandest chalk precipice of Southern England. The 
Needle rocks are a kind of propyl^eum to the front of this cliff temple. 
As we approached the water gate between the chalk pillars, the bell of 
the lighthouse tolled like the morning angelus, echoing softly from rock 
to cliff, and on the gentle swell the boat slipped through the 
narrow channel and floated under the face of the highest precipice 
of the island. The cliff at Scratchell's Bay rises to a height of 640 feet 
from the water's edge, incurved, but with the section of the down itself, 
which is here cut across. Hence the centre of the precipice is its highest 
point. The whole face of the chalk is marked with regular diagonal 
lines of black flint. The face is hollowed for a height of nearly 200 
feet from the beach, and this recess appears, when the visitor is standing 
below and looking seawards or skywards, as an enormous Norman arch, 
cut clear in the chalk against the sky. From the southern side of the bay 
the " Main Bench '* cliff runs at an angle to the south-east. This is the 
main home of the sea-fowl. The chalk here has a different exposure and 
appears like rough concrete, " weathered '' and stained in the softest 
tints of yellow, gray, and pink. The foot is blackened by seaweed 
and surge, and divided by fissures into rectangular blocks like the base 
of some gigantic wall. 

The number of the rock-fowl, though very great, seems to have 
impressed most visitors to the precipices more than it did the present 
writer. The cliff itself is so huge that it is not in reason to suppose 
that its face could be '' covered " with the birds, like the top of the 
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pinnacle rock at the Fame Islands. From Sun Corner along the " Main 
Bench " to the Beacon at Freshwater, the chalk wall continues at a 
height greater than that of the cross on St. Paul's Cathedral. The 
top is often veiled in mist, and the impression of height, expanse, 
and vastness so given baffles description. It seems to reach literally 
from sea to sky, and the puffins, razor-bills, and guillemots on the 
higher ledges, or sitting in rows in the niches and crevices, look like 
strings of little black and white beads stretched row below row across 
the chalk. The noise and cries which come from the clifF are made 
by the gulls, the most vociferous of all sea-fowl. These are dotted 
all over the slopes of turf and samphire, on the lower parts of 
the precipice, and scream, laugh, and chatter incessantly ; while the 
true rock-fowl are mute until they feel some common sense of danger. 
Between Sun Corner and Pepper Rock is the main nesting place 
of the puffins and guillemots, which sit on their lofty ledges quite 
motionless and unconcerned until the visitor rows in close to the cliff. 
Then, after turning their heads towards each other like wooden puppets, 
a proceeding which, as seen through the glasses, produces a most comical 
effect as the movement passes on from line to line of the birds, some 
one apparently calls for " three groans for the man in the boat," and the 
whole concourse groan in chorus like a well-drilled political meeting. 
Xhen they fly downwards to the sea, first singly, then in flocks, and 
collect in little groups upon the water, though this may soon be covered 
with the birds without any apparent diminution in the upper ranks upon 
the cliff, where, safe from all danger and almost out of hearing of the 
waves, they sit and gaze at the intruders below. 

On the water the razor-bills and puffins are so tame that they will let 
the boat run within a dozen yards of them. Then the whole flock 
disappear without sound and almost without moving the surface of the 
water, and presently emerge like corks at a little distance. The razor- 
bills swim with their beaks tilted upwards and their tails low in the 
water, which gives them a saucy independent air, quite unlike that of 
any other bird. The puffins seem all head and beak, and when they rise 
from the water to fly look like tin birds worked by machinery. Their 
wide bills, of the brightest red, blue, and yellow, hard plumage, and 
narrow wings are balanced by their red legs and feet, which they stick 
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out at the widest possible angle from the line of their bodies as soon as 
they leave the water. 

We had scarcely finished our interview with these interesting members 
of Neptune's poultry yard when a cloud of gulls flew out of the clifF, 
puffins and guillemots rushed past in hundreds, and the whole colony were 
thrown into sudden agitation, very different from the complacency with 
which they had viewed our approach in the boat. The cause was soon 




The Needles from ^cratchelVs Bay, From a photograph by Messrs. F. Frith y Co, 

obvious. Descending from the brow of the clifF, on a rope hardly visible 
in the mist which wrapped the summit, was the figure of a man, while 
two others were indistinctly seen easing the rope downward through what 
appeared to be a block fastened to a post. 

The climber descended some 250 feet till he came to a grass slope, 
which a few minutes before had been dotted with gulls. There he slipped 
his leg out of the loop in which he had been sitting, and passing the 
double cord by which he had been lowered over his left arm, he walked 
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along the slope, stooping and picking up the gulls' eggs, which he put 
into a bag hanging across his chest. Above one end of the turf slop)e 
was a crack in the cliff in which a line of guillemots had been sitting. 
Scrambling up to this he took the eggs one by one, with as little apparent 
hurry as if he had been taking teacups from a shelf, and then walking 
back to the spot at which he had descended was hauled up to the summit, 
and, after removing the tackle from above, disappeared with his com- 
panions behind the brow. The adventure did not last more than ten 
minutes, and was evidently considered nothing unusual either by the 
climber or by the boatmen below. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CENTRAL ISLAND 

Cans brook Castle — An object-lesson in the evolution of a fortress — Successive adaptations of 
defence from the Celtic mound to the fortification by Genoballa^ engineer of the 
citadel of Antwerp^ to resist the Armada — Its consequent importance — Arrival and 
captivity of Charles I. — Sir John Oglander^s account — The attempts to escape — Vigilance 
of Oliver Cromwell — Car is brook village — Franc heville^ or Newtown — Totally destroyed 
by the French — Newport — Its history and burning by the French — The French general 
shot by Petre de Haynoe with his silver bow — Parkhurst Forest — The Medina and its like- 
ness to the Orwell — The yachts in the Medina — Their number — Cowes — Modern yacht 
racing — Single-handed yachts — West Cowes Castle — Quarr Abbey — Poaching Monks — 
Osborne — The Queen* s gardens and woods. 

When that distinguished French architect and antiquary, M. Viollet 
le Due, wrote his History of a Fortress^ he was probably unacquainted 
with Carisbrook Castle. In that delightful book, the succession of 
defences applied to the protection of a natural site for a fortress — very 
similar to that of Carisbrook — is set out with the most graphic detail, as 
well as great technical and historical knowledge, from the days of the 
primitive earth-camp, through the successive adaptations of defence to 
baffle the means of attack by Romans, Franks, Burgundians, and English 
invaders, down to the siege by the Allies in 1811, and that by the 
Prussians in 1870. Carisbrook Castle is probably the most perfect 
example in England of the evolution of a fortress, so considered. Its 
site marks it as the natural citadel of the island. In it every modification 
of the defence may be traced in historical sequence, from the primitive 
British camp of refuge to the mathematically perfect bastioned enceinte 
constructed after the use of artillery in sieges was fully developed, by 
Genoballa, the engineer of the fortress of Antwerp, who deserted from 
the Spaniards to take service under Queen Elizabeth, and fortified the 
castle against the coming invasion of the Armada. The historic growth 
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of the fortress is evident almost at sight, and can be verified at each step 
by the known records of the island. 

Stripped of every wall and tower the original Celtic earthwork would 
stand as a reproduction of those which crown most of the great chalk 
hills, from Winchester to UfBngton Castle on the White Horse Hill. 
Whit-gar, nephew of Cedric the Saxon, who built the town on the 
hill opposite, stormed the old camp, and later, in due course, the whole 
island was granted by the Conqueror to William Fitz-Osborne, Marshal 







Carisbrook Castle. After Luke ClennelL 

of the Norman Army at the Battle of Hastings. The Norman noble 
at once built the centre and symbol of feudal ownership, the castle 
keep, at the corner of the centre rampart, where it stood raised on the 
top of the ancient earth-mound, just as the Round Tower of Windsor 
stood alone in the days of Rufus. Shortly after a high wall was run 
round the rest of the Celtic rampart, following its outline as it stood, 
and in 1086, according to the Doomsday Book, the area of the castle 
grounds was twenty-six acres ; for outside, and to the east of the walls 
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was a subsidiary Celtic camp, which was probably inclosed by barriers, 
though not walled. To the castle, the Conqueror summoned his half- 
brother, Odo of Bayeux, Archbishop of Canterbury and Earl of Kent, 
just as he was preparing to leave England as a candidate for the 
Popedom, and sentenced him to imprisonment, not as he acutely 
remarked, as Archbishop of Canterbury, but as the presumptuous " Earl 
of Kent." 

No change in the defences seems to have been made until Baldwin de 
Redvers, who was holding the castle for the Empress Matilda, had to 
yield because the well in the keep ran dry. Later he dug the famous 
well of Carisbrook. The last of his descendants, Isabella de Fortibus, 
added to the buildings in the court, but not to the defences, which 
remained much as they were until the Wars of the Roses. Then 
Anthony Woodville, Lord Scales, brother of Edward IV. 's Queen, 
brought the fortifications up to the needs of his day, by building the 
great entrance gate. It is still almost perfect, and a complete example 
of purely military architecture as then understood. Its proportions are so 
picturesque and ornamental that its adaptation to its purpose is some- 
times forgotten. The two side-towers, pierced for hand-guns, as well as 
arrows, flank the whole of the straight western line of wall in addition 
to defending the gateway itself, the towers having been built on to the 
• existing gate, which brings them well in front of the old wall. Between 
the towers, and over the gate, is a machicolated gallery, from the open 
base of which missiles or boiling water could be discharged vertically 
upon the heads of the stormers. A portcullis, and strong double doors, 
the latter still standing, completed this carefully thought-out defence. 
Henry VIII., fearing for the island in his French wars, then made the first 
modification for the use of cannon. At the south, east, and north-east 
corners, the old wall was cleverly extended into small bastions, called 
" knights," in each of which cannon were mounted, and the castle was to 
that extent modernised. The list of defensive implements kept in the 
castle at this time is preserved, and is a curious relic of the transition 
period in the art of war. The armament of the castle was " 5 pieces 
of iron ordnance, 520 shot, 23 double barrels and 3 firkins of powder ; 
140 hackbuts; 59 chests of arrows; 3 barrels of bowstrings; 500 
morris pikes, javelins, and bills." But the final adaptation of the 
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fortress to the new way of war was made by order of Queen Elizabeth. 
The castle, with its keep, walls, and "knights," was kept as a central 
citadel, but surrounded^ by a complete parallelogram of bastioned 
defences, still in perfect preservation, and adapted to the site with the 
skill of a master hand, trained in the wars of the [Low Countries and 
Italy — the highest school of the military art. Genoballa inclosed the 
whole hill-top, outside the Celtic ramparts, by a regular pentagonal wall, 
having a bastion at each corner mounted with cannon, outworks in the 
moat to cover the curtains, and solid stone ramparts. The lower part of 
the Celtic works he cleverly adapted as a second line of defence on the 
east side, paring them into the shape of bastions, and forming what is 
called a- " hornwork,'* with guns mounted at the corners. The whole 
design is very little, inferior to the later system perfected by Vauban, and 
is a unique instance in this country of such a fortification. 

It was this almost impregnable fortress of which Colonel Robert 
Hammond had charge, when Charles I. arrived as an unbidden guest. 
Its importance to the Parliament may be better understood from the 
foregoing description than it was by ordinary Englishmen even at that 
day, when Andrew Marvel himself clearly understood it to be a mere 
feudal castle when he speaks of " Carisbrooke's narrow case." If Colonel 
Hammond and the islanders had joined him, Charles might have held 
Carisbrook with some hopes of success, while he played oflF the Parlia- 
ment against the army. Hence the extreme anxiety shown in Cromwell's 
letters to " Dear Robin," as he calls Colonel Hammond, the Governor of 
Carisbrook. But Hammond was staunch and prudent, and the town of 
Newport was so wholly for the Parliament as to neutralise the personal 
loyalty to the king of the leading families in the island. 

Sir John Oglander, of Nunwell, whose family had held that estate 
in lineal descent, as he remarks in his quaint diary, since the days of 
Henry I., has left, among the interesting personal experiences with which 
his notes are filled, an account of the reception of the king in the island. 
Charles was evidently very much broken in spirit. His last visit to the 
island had been paid to review his troops before the expedition to Rochelle 
and the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham. He now appeared 
almost as a suppliant. " Sondaye morninge," writes Sir John Oglander, 
" att churche I heard a rumour that ye King wase that nyght, beinge ye 
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14^^ of November, landed at Cows. I confesse I coold not beleeve itt, 
but att evening pray or ye same daye Sir Robert Dyllington sent his 
servant to mee to inform mee of his Ma"" coming into ye island, and 
that our governor. Col. Hammon, commanded mee and my sonn (as he 
had done all ye gentlemen of ye island) to meet him att Nuport ye 
nexte daye, being Mondaye, by nine in ye mornynge. Truly this news 
trobled mee very mutch : but on Mondaye mornynge I went to Nuport, 
where I found most of ye gentlemen of ye islande ; and not longe after 
Hammon came and he made a short speache to us, which as well as my 
olde memorie will give me leafe, wase thus, or to this purpose — 
Gentlemen, I beleeve it was as straunge to you as to mee to hear of his 
Ma"** comynge into this island. Hee informs mee necessitie broughte 
him hithor, and theyre weare a sorte of people neare Hampton Coorte 
(from whence he came) that had voted and were resolved to murder him (or 
woordes to that effect) ; and therefore soe privately he was forced to come 
awaye, and soe to thrust himself upon this island, hoping to bee here 
secure." 

Colonel Hammond then stated his determination to secure the king's 
person, and the measures he had taken to guard the entrances to the 
island until he had an answer to an express which he had sent to Parlia- 
ment. Sir Robert Dyllington on behalf of the gentlemen of the island 
then requested permission for them to visit the king, and " express their 
dewties to him," to which Hammond consented, remarking " truely I 
woold invite you all to dinner, had I anie entertaynments ; but truely I 
want extremely fowle for his Ma"* ; intimatinge thereby that he wanted 
ye gentlemen theyre assistance." 

The king seems to have heard of this piece of vicarious begging on 
Hammond's part, for after receiving Sir John and the rest, and repeating 
his reasons for leaving Hampton Court, he added, " I desior not a drop 
moore of Christian bloude showlde bee spilt, neythor do I desior to bee 
chargeable to anye of you ; I shall not desior soe much as a capon from 
anye of you, my resolution in coming here being to bee secure till some 
happy accomodacion bee mayde." 

Colonel Hammond's statement to the gentlemen of the island as to 
his ignorance of the king's intentions is irreconcilable with the accounts 
describing Colonel Hammond's visit to Charles at Titchfield near South- 
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ampton, at which he had given a guarded promise to receive and pro- 
tect him in the island. 

The king remained in the island from November 23rd, 1647, until 
November 29, 1648, when he was seized by the soldiers, exasperated by 
the outbreak of the " second civil war," and carried oiF to the lonely- 
fortress of Hurst, and thence to London to be tried at West- 
minster. 

With the exception of an interval after September i8th, 1648, in 
which he was allowed to reside at the Grammar School at Newport, during 
negotiations with the Parliament in the absence of the army, which was 
fighting in the north, the king was all this time a prisoner at Carisbrook, 
his confinement varying in rigour according as Parliament or the army 
had the control of afFairs. The personal history of his confinement is 
given at immense length in the papers and writings of the time. Crom- 
well seems to have been supplied with information not accessible even to 
Hammond, constantly keeping the governor informed of attempts which 
had been, or were to be, made at rescue — ^just as Napoleon, at Paris, was 
able to warn his marshals in Spain of intrigues and plots which were 
going on in their own provinces. Hammond's first information of the 
attempt made by the king to escape from the castle on March 20th, 1648, 
was in a letter from Cromwell, written on April 6th. The king was 
then living in the centre of the castle court, in the building which is now 
the governor's house. Mr. Firebrace, the king's confidential attendant, 
had arranged with Mr. John Newland of Newport, Mr. Edward Worsley 
of Gatcombe, and Mr. Osborne, usher to the king, to have horses ready 
to take the king to the seaside, where he was to embark in a large boat. 
The king was to lower himself from the window and be met by Firebrace, 
who would see him across the court, over the wall at the back of the 
castle, and across the bowling green. Charles was physically utterly 
unfitted for enterprises of this kind. He made no experiments until the 
night for action came, and then found that he could not pass between the 
bars, a difficulty which Firebrace had foreseen and begged him to provide 
against by cutting a bar. Cromwell not only gave a correct account of 
this attempt, but foretold the method of the next in the following letter 
to Colonel Hammond : — 

" Intelligence came to the hands of a very considerable person that 
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the king attempted to get out of his window and that he had a cord 
of silk with him whereby to slip down, but his breast was so big, the bar 
would not give him passage. This was done in one of the dark nights 
about a fortnight ago. . . . The guard that night had some quantity of wine 
with them. The same party assures us that there is aquafortis gone down 
from London to remove that obstacle which hindered, and that the same 
design is to be put in execution the next dark night." Again in another 




King Charles I.'s Window, Caris brook Castle. By R. Serle. 



letter, dated April 22nd, he writes, "The aqua for lis was spilt by the 
way by accident, but yesterday about four o'clock, a fat plain man carried 
to the king a hacker, which is an instrument made here on purpose to 
make the king's two knives, which he hath by him, cut as saws. The 
time assigned is May Day at night for the king's escape, but it may be 
sooner if opportunity serves." 

Colonel Hammond acted on this information, so far as to remove the 
king to another set of rooms, built against the main wall of the castle. 
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with windows looking over the old -scarp and moat, towards Carisbrook 
village. They were on the right of the main gate, and still remain, one 
being open, and the other, and smaller window, that from which the king 
was to make his second attempt, being blocked with masonry. The 
larger window, which was that of the king's sitting-room, was fitted 
with new bars, and a sentry was set below that of the bedroom. There, 
too, the bars were close, and the king, instructed by his perilous failure, 
cut one through with a saw, which he had made from a knife-blade, by 
means of the "hacker'' referred to in Cromwell's letter. But the plot 
had been betrayed, and not only were the sentries below increased, but 
one Major Rolfe, a fanatical officer, was waiting armed with pistols to 
shoot him dead if he descended. Colonel Hammond had also placed an 
ambuscade to intercept Mr. Worsley and Mr. Osborne, who galloped 
past them and received their fire unhurt, owing to the darkness. 

The country round the castle is probably little changed in appear- 
ance since the early days of Charles's captivity, when he was treated as a 
guest rather than as a prisoner, and allowed to visit Sir John Oglander 
and hunt in Parkhurst Forest. The pretty village of Carisbrook, with 
its fine church tower, stands on the hill opposite the castle, just as the 
church and town of Conisborough in Yorkshire cover a twin mound to 
that on which is the very similar castle of Conisborough, so well known 
to the readers of Ivanhoe. A bright trout stream, with its mill pond 
and water-wheel separates the two hills, and runs down to Newport 
to join the Medina. To follow this stream down from the ancient 
fortress to the modern capital of the island, and thence by the principal 
river to the principal port at Cowes is an expedition full of interest. 
By the Carisbrook stream above Newport, with its mill pools and 
ancient mills, is the pleasantest approach to the town ; and the contrast 
of the tidal river into which the brook falls at a short distance below its 
springs is one of the many abrupt surprises in scenery which the island 
furnishes. The Medina creek runs right up between the houses, and the 
masts of the lighters and small coasters rise among the roofs of this 
inland town. 

Newport is not the ancient capital of the island. Its rise, like the 
decay of Yarmouth, was caused by the French invasions. The original 
capital of the island was at Newtown, anciently called Francheville, which 
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stands, or rather stood, on an estuary between Yarmouth and Cowes. This 
was the natural port of the island in the days of the early Angevin 
kings, facing their harbour at Lymington, whither they came from their 
capital at Winchester, through the royal domain of the New Forest. 
Arrived at Newtown, the king found the best natural harbour in the island, 
with a depth of water sufficient to float a 500-ton ship, on the borders of 
another royal forest, that of Avington or Parkhurst, which stretched from 




Newport, By John Fullwood, 

the harbour of Newtown to the gates of Carisbrook. It is not flattering 
to English pride to know that this natural capital had to be deserted 
owing to foreign invasion. In the reign of Richard II. in 1377, the 
French burnt it to the ground, and though it was rebuilt, and called 
Newtown^ it never recovered its prosperity ; nothing remains to show its 
former dignity except an ancient wooden town hall, and lanes and fields, 
which still retain the names of the streets and buildings which once stood 
upon them — High Street, Gold Street, Quay Street, and Draper's Alley. 
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There is no other instance in England of so complete a destruction of a 
town by foreign conquest. It remained a " rotten borough " after it 
ceased to exist as a town, and was represented by John Churchill — after- 
wards the Duke of Marlborough, and by Mr. Canning ! Newport, 
though so near to Carisbrook, was also burnt by the French in the same 
invasion, and was for two years left utterly deserted. The French 
Armada seems to have landed at St. Helen's Point, almost opposite 
Southsea, at the eastern end of the island, and sacked and burnt every 
considerable place from thence to Yarmouth, with the exception of Caris- 
brook Castle itself. This was besieged, but the French general was shot, 
and the siege raised, as recorded by Sir John Oglander in the following 
quaint note, one of a series written on the ancient families of the 
island. 

" The de Haynoes were Lords of Stenbury, when ye Ffrench had 
taken ye island, and beseyghed Caresbroke Castle. One Petrus de 
Haynoe came to Sir Hugh Tyrell, then Captayne of ye Island, and told 
him he woold undertake with his sillver bowe to kill ye Commander 
of ye ffrench, taking his tyme, for he had observed how nyghtes and 
morninges he came near ye Castle ; which on leave he killed out of a 
loopehold on ye west syde of ye Castle, and by that meanes brought ye 
ffrench to take a composition of 2,000 markes to begone, and to doe no 
further harme ; on which embassage one of ye Oglanders wass imployed 
and effected it." The French also exacted a promise that if they chose 
to return in a year's time the inhabitants were not to offer any resist- 
ance to their landing. But the French were also defeated, according 
to tradition, in an ambuscade set by Sir Hugh Tyrrel near the castle, 
at a place now called " Dead man's Lane." Newport was again burnt by 
the French in the reign of Edward IV. ; but the houses are sufficiently 
good and old to make it a pretty old county town ; there are many 
quaint cupolas and weather-vanes ; good old brick houses with pro- 
jecting upper windows ; and in St. Thomas's Square one very fine 
house, now divided into shops, with deep cornices below the roof, 
carved window jambs, and a porch modelled like a shell over the door, 
like the ancient Fairfax house, now pulled down, at Putney, and with an 
appearance of antiquity far beyond anything else in the town. 

Parkhurst Forest, which reaches from near Newport to the Newtown 
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estuary, is a very gobd example of what a national forest ought not to 
be, and of what the New Forest would have become had the old Act 
empowering its inclosure as a State timber farm not been modified. It 
is an ancient royal forest ; but instead of remaining in its natural con- 
dition of a wild furze heath and woodland it is now a solid mass of 
timber, mainly oak and chestnut, viewless, and almost impenetrable 
except by the roads cut through it. If any one desires to know how dull 
a thousand acres of scientific plantation can be he need only spend an 
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Cowes, By John Fullwoed. 

hour in Parkhurst Forest. On the other hand it is an economic success. 
The whole of the land running from Parkhurst to Yarmouth is obviously 
poor, sour clay and gravel, bad for crops of any kind, and rapidly 
going out of cultivation, or cultivated in the poorest way. If it had all 
been planted fifty years ago it would now cost little and pay well. Now 
the land is a failure from every point of view, financial or picturesque. 
The tidal Medina river, which cuts the island in half in a straight 
line from Newport to Cowes, is singularly like the Suffolk Orwell, 
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Newport taking the place of Ipswich and Cowes of Harwich, the point 
of difference being that the land on either side is hilly down to the 
coast instead of gradually coming down to sea level. 

The tide soon runs out. and leaves the river bed a level lake of mud, 
from which cement is made in the only " factory " in the island. But 
the brigs and ketches lying among the fields, the old brick tide mill, 
many stories high, in which French prisoners used to be kept in the old 
war, and the fine timber which runs down from Whippingham church 
make the upper reaches picturesque enough. Lower the Medina is one 
vast storage for yachts. Their numbers are quite incredible ; they lie 
in hundreds packed close together, from the 500-ton three-masted steani 
yacht to the half-rater for racing single-handed. Yachts never " die." 
They are scarcely ever lost at sea, or sold to be broken up, or burnt, or 
blown up. They are so well built that without such accidents they do 
not decay, and fashion, which has during the past twelve or fifteen years 
turned yachts into racing machines, in which owing to the constant 
improvements in rig and design the last constructed usually wins, has 
multiplied their number out of all proportion to the demand for them as 
mere private ships for living in and cruising. The depreciation in capital 
value of these hundreds of yachts laid up in the Medina, would, if ascer- 
tained, be some measure of the margin of income available for the 
gratification of the luxury of yacht-racing in this country. 

Lately a more sensible view has prevailed, and small yacht racing, in 
which the owner sails his own boat and enjoys a contest of seamanship 
rather than of mechanical design has become the favourite amusement of 
the Solent. Lord Pembroke has given a brightly written account of 
this in the " Badminton " series. But yacht-racing on the large scale has 
made Cowes what it is, the brightest and daintiest of English ports. 
The pretty harbour full of yachts in commission, the ancient Tudor 
fort of West Cowes Castle — now the club house of the Royal Yacht 
squadron — and the modern East Cowes Castle on the opposite hill, 
make a beautiful approach to the old town. It is a port without 
commerce, dirt, or noise, whose only trade is that of providing the 
details, fittings, and equipment of the most luxurious playthings of the 
richest people in the world. Nothing on earth is quite so gloriously 
bright, smart, clean, and tidy as an English man-of-war. The harbour. 
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town, and yachts of Cowes are apparently all voluntarily devoted to the 
reproduction of this ideal as an end in itself. 

The representation in miniature of the social and political life of 
mediaeval England in the Isle of Wight, would not have been complete 




West Cowes Castle. After Peter De Wint, 1818. 



without the addition of one of the great religious foundations. This 
was supplied by the foundation of Quarr Abbey, by Baldwin de Red vers, 
Earl of Devon, Lord of the island, in the reign of Henry I. It was to 
the Cistercian order that the earl looked to serve the abbey which he 
founded, and in later reigns this great foundation rivalled the splendour 
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of Netley and Beaulieu Abbeys, the two great Cistercian houses which stood 
on the two estuaries of " Hampton " and Beaulieu on the opposite side 
of the Solent. The Abbots of Quarr became almost petty princes, and 
were frequently associated with the captains of the island in securing its 
defence from invasion. In 1 340 the abbot was nominated sole warden 
by Edward III., and converted the abbey into a fortress. The whole 
precinct was surrounded by a strong wall, like that which incloses the 
ruins of Beaulieu, large enough to give a refuge to all the inhabitants of 
that part of the island. Access to the sea was by a fortified gate with 
portcullis defences, and a beacon tower was built to signal across the Solent 
the approach of danger. This sea-gate of the abbey, Ryde — then called 
"La Rye," and Cowes, were the only points from which boats were 
allowed to leave the island for the mainland. The French burnt Ryde, 
but the garrison of the Abbey seems to have been able to defend itself 
successfully. The Cistercians of Quarr were bound by the rules of their 
order to abstain from flesh ; but like Chaucer's monk, they seem to have 
taken liberal views of their vows in the later days of the establishment, and 

" Recked not of that text a pulled hen. 
That saith that hunters been not holy men." 

They poached the Manor of Ashey, and the record of their transgressions 
is kept in the rolls of the manor. It would be interesting to know how 
these " presentments " were viewed by the abbey authorities. Did they 
condone the clerical offence in consideration of the improvement in fare 
at the refectory table ? Or were the poachers corrected by penance, 
vigils, and bread and water ? In the rolls of another manor, we find that 
one Hardekyn, a clerk, was incorrigible. Rabbits were his temptation. 
He shot them over the warren fence with a bow and arrow. Thrice 
he was seen to do so — " iii. cuniculos sagittis transfixit^ " Three rabbits 
with arrows he transfixed." How did hej account to the sacristan for 
their appearance at the common table ? 

" Ha, Brother Hardekyn, rabbit pie again ? How is this } " 
" 'Domestici — domestic or tame rabbits, if it please you. Master 
Sacristan. I have a dispensation, and am permitted to keep rabbits 
in my cell, and their increase is singularly blessed." 

Infatuated Hardekyn ! He would not be warned ; he was taken 
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red-handed ; put in vincula. Chains and prison were his lot till he 
threw himself in misericordiam domina^ on the mercy of the Lady of 
the Manor. 

The abbey has now almost as completely vanished as the records 
of its inhabitants. Parts of the wall of the precinct, a fragment of 
the abbot's kitchen, and of the guest house alone remain, converted 
into a house and farm buildings. The abbey church and all its subsidiary 
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Quarr Jbbey, By John Fullwood. 

buildings were pulled down by John Mills, a Southampton merchant, 
who bought it after its confiscation, and the material sold as building 
stone. 

Those who are interested in the change of ideas in the matter of sites 
for houses will find matter for reflection in the contrast between the 
positions chosen by the builders of Quarr Abbey and Osborne 
respectively. 

The builders of each were probably ahead of their time in their views 
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as to what constituted a desirable site for an establishment of the first 
order, both in size and from the social rank of its owners. But the 
builders of the abbey, like the builders of Osborne, had no thought, when 
first selecting their site, of choosing one suited for defence. Like other 
ecclesiastics, they enjoyed the rare privilege of making their house for 
convenience, not for safety, and they chose to place it in a valley sloping 
gently to the sea, sheltered on either side by low wooded hills, at the back 
by a higher ridge, watered by a brook, and having on one side an ever- 
lasting spring. Warmth, wood, water, and ready access to the Solent 
sea made this an ideal site, according to mediaeval notions. Osborne, 
like Quarr Abbey, stands on an estate facing the Solent, and on that 
estate a similar site was available. But the house, or palace, for its 
design and dimensions are on the largest scale, is not placed in the shelter 
near the sea. It stands on the uplands at the head of the seaward valley. 
Space, air, and a wide view are advantages more in keeping with modem 
requirements than the quiet and warmth of the valley. The ruins of 
Quarr are seen as a surprise, just as Beaulieu Abbey is invisible until the 
edge of the valley is reached. The towers of Osborne are a landmark. 
Driving over the high land of Palmer's Hill, between Quarr Abbey and 
Cowes, the scene is almost a reproduction of that on the high land above 
the Orwell near Ipswich. The Medina takes the place of the Orwell, 
and a minor feature of resemblance is the careful farming of the Queens 
estate of 8,000 acres, the large fields, the clipped thorn hedges, and the 
new plantations. Osborne is a fine instance of how a site can be made 
beautiful. Its height and the view of the Solent were the only features 
contributed by Nature. Human skill and taste have done the rest. The 
great Italian villa, with its yellow walls, terraces and towers, is surrounded 
at the back by timber exactly suited to its character — clumps of ilexes, 
groves of cork-trees, single cedars, deodars, and spreading Mediterranean 
pines. Among these are the indigenous hard-wood trees. But the 
principal idea has been to produce surroundings different to those of the 
common English mansion, and to make the most of the unusual and 
south European landscape. 

The taste and care of the late Prince Consort are amply justified by 
the results. There is nothing in the south of England quite like the 
seaward view from Osborne terrace. The formal garden melts into wide 
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lawns droppingi between the rounded sides of the valley. These are 
studded with clumps of arbutus, masses of rhododendrons, or pines, at a 
sufficient distance to break the lines without diminishing the sense of 
space. At the valley end the blue Solent fills the picture, framed on 
either side by sloping lines of wood. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE UNDERCLIFF AND *' BACK OF THE ISLAND*' 

The nature of the Undercliff region — /// recent discovery in the search for a climate — /// 
general features — Ventnor — Bt, Lawrence — Steephill Castle — Pelham woods — Change to 
desolation — St.Catharine's Point — Landslips — ToreClifs — Black Gang Chine — Thenature 
of ^-^ chines'' — Bonchurch — The Landslip — Shanklin Chute — Fiew across Sandown Bay to 
Culver Cliffs — Why the " Undercliff'' was not discovered earlier, 

"These mountains," remarked a matter-of-fact tourist in the Italian 
lakes, " appear to have no feet ; " by which was meant that the slope rises 
straight from the water, with none of the usual fringe of beach and 
debris. The Boniface down at Ventnor makes a nearer approach to this 
peculiarity of the Italian and Mediterranean mountains than any part of 
the English coast. The smooth grassy chalk down slopes at an angle 
almost too steep to climb, from a height of 800 feet almost to the edge 
of the sea. The top is so straight and level, the slope so regular and 
uniform, that it looks like an enormous earthwork rising from the sea. 
But before reaching the sea level the sloping chalk ceases, and gives place 
to a perpendicular face of broken stone, like the masonry scarp at the 
bottom of an earthen rampart. This continues for many miles, rising 
gradually to the west in the direction of St. Catharine's Point and Black 
Gang Chine, till it becomes a high rugged wall of sandstone, like one of 
the " scarrs " which jut out at the top of a Yorkshire moorside. From 
its summit the sloping hills and downs still rise. Hence its name, the 
Undercliff. Over it the earth constantly slides and topples in masses 
great and small, and by slow degrees has formed a shelf, now broad, 
now narrow, between the Undercliff and the sea. On the shelves, 
and against the face of this cliff below St. Boniface Down, the Ventnor 
people have built their houses, like the puffins and guillemots in the 
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Freshwater precipices, sheltered from all rough winds by the monster 
down above them. The "discovery" of Venthor and the UndercliiF 
only dates from the last fifty years, when Sir James Clark wrote, " It is 
a matter of surprise to me, after having fully examined that favoured 
spot, that the advantages which it possesses in so eminent a degree in 
point of shelter and position should have been so long overlooked in 
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Shore near Ventnor. , After Peter De Wint, 



a country likq this, whose inhabitants have been traversing half the globe 
in search of a climate." 

The search for a climate made Ventnor ; but the beauty of the 
UndercliiF is enough to satisfy the most robust traveller. This 
narrow irregular shelf, backed by the wall of cliiF, has a double 
share of spring and catches the last breath of summer. Little rich 
meadows nestle under the crags between cliff and sea, woods and groves 
of ash, sycamore, beech, and maple cluster on the slopes, showing that 
form of beauty scarcely seen elsewhere in England, trees and foliage 
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outlined against a background of blue sea. This juxtaposition of trees 
and fertility, with cliff and sea, lasts for several miles west of Ventnor. 
Beyond Steephill Castle are narrow meadows at the foot of the crags ; 
broken rocks crop out from turf which is rich with primroses and 
flowers ; the cliff is hung with ivy and moss, maples and rowans grow 
from the crevices, as on a Scotch hillside, and in places the turf is studded 
with ancient thorns smothered with wild clematis. Above all this the 
rock pigeons and jackdaws swing out from the upper ledge of the cliff, 
and below is heard the suck and surge of the Channel sea. At. St. 
Lawrence the timber is even finer. Springs break out from the cliff foot, 
and give the sight and sound of running water. Beyond the spring 
are Pelham woods, tall trees, mainly sycamores, full of nesting rooks, one 
of the few instances of a rookery by the sea. 

The change from all this warmth and prettiness of the Undercliff to 
what Dr. Johnson would have described as ** deformity and horror " is 
very sudden. The line of the cliffs trends more to the north-west beyond 
the village of Niton ; the trees dwindle and disappear, the cliff wall 
above, now bare, corrugated, and weather-worn, mounts higher and 
higher, and on the left the evidences of recent landslips and disturbance 
of the surface increase. It is like the change from the vineyards of Etna 
to the region of invading lava, though water, not fire, has here been the 
destroying agent. At St. Catharine's Point all the prettiness has gone. 
Here at the most southern point of the island, where it juts furthest into 
the Channel waves, and where every ship passing up or down the sea-road 
by day sends news of its safety to London, the scenery is far more wild 
and forbidding than any presented by the giant chalk precipices east and 
west of the island. The profile of the point seen towards the west 
descends in " knees," from the down 600 feet above, to the point on 
which the most powerful lighthouse in the world warns ships from 
approaching the sunken rocks which extend from this broken and 
unquiet land beneath the surface of the sea. The " knees " are the cliff 
faces from which the land has slipped. Below each is an irregular slope 
of earth and rocks in such disorder and confusion as to produce a sense 
not only of irregularity but of ugliness. In places the " slip " is going 
on still. Here the ground looks as if a thousand navvies had been 
excavating a reservoir, or piling some huge embankment ; rivers of half- 
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soaked mud, clay, and loam, turf detached and sliding on the surface, 
stones half embedded, and curiously coloured earths, poured down the 
hollows of the cliffs and slopes, are the evidences that the alterations in 
the level of land may be rapid and unexpected, without the need for any 
great " convulsion of nature," even in our time. The springs and rain 




Th UnJerciify near Ventnor, By John Fulltoood, 

wash out a layer of bluish clay which lies beneath the sandstone crag. 

The crag then topples down and rolls to the foot of the clay slope. 
Then the exposed clay slides down over the fallen rocks and in time 

undermines a second shelf of cliff. Below St. Catharine's Down these 

slips form rivers of clay and rocks extending many hundred feet. Two 

enormous fragments stand on either side of the road, which is itself 
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protected by strong low walls against the rolling rocks, which might at 
any time fall and block it. One of the largest landslips in this part of 
the UnderclifF took place in 1799, and was described by the rector of 
Niton, who saw it. "The whole of the ground from the cliff above," 
he wrote, " was seen in motion, which motion was directed towards the 
sea, nearly in a straight line. The ground above, beginning with a great 
founder from the base of the cliff, kept gliding down, and at last rushed 
on with violence totally changing the surface of all the ground to the 
west of the brook that runs into the sea, so that now the whole is con- 
vulsed and scattered about as if done by an earthquake. Everywhere 
are chasms that a horse or cow might sink into and disappear." Be- 
tween St. Catharine's Point and Black Gang Chine is yet another form 
of coast scenery. The road runs under a line of stratified yellow sandstone 
cliff rising from a setting of close turf. The ground sloping from the 
road to the sea is of the " tumultuous " kind, much given to slipping and 
disorder. But the long line of sandstone cliff above is singularly beau- 
tiful. It is seamed by innumerable deep horizontal shelves eaten out by 
the weather, and these again are divided vertically by rounded hollows, 
so that the whole surface of the cliff is marked by tier above tier of 
ornamental mouldings. The colour is a rich warm yellow ; but on the 
ledges and shelves of the rock so many gray, orange, and purple lichens, 
and patches of sea-pink grow, that the colour of the whole is a blend of 
yellow, gray, and pink. Above Black Gang Chine this cliff ends in a great 
bastion, the home of hundreds of jackdaws and stock-doves and many 
kestrels. So few persons ever leave the shore or road to pry into the 
upper cliff that the birds are quite tame ; and at midday when the hot 
sun warms the shelves of rock the whole cliff face is musical with the 
cooing of the stock-doves, while others with the jackdaws drop in from 
over the summit from moment to moment, and spreading their wings 
descend like parachutes to their resting places on the crag. 

The Black Gang Chine is as desolate and unattractive as the yellow 
cliffs above it are bright and beautiful. ** Chine " is in Dorsetshire and 
Hampshire, the name given to any part of a cliff which is so broken as 
to allow an ascent from the beach to the ground above. Along the 
Bournemouth shore these " chines " are often singularly beautiful, their 
sides covered with heather, fern, and flowers, and rhododendrons, while 
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often a clear stream runs through the bottom. The name extends to 
the Isle of Wight, and Luccombe Chine, east of Ventnor, need not fear 
comparison with the most beautiful of those on the mainland coast of 
Hampshire. But Black Gang Chine, which descends for more than 200 
feet from the verge to the sea, is a natural channel for the gradual 
ooze and subsidence of black clay, iron gray marl, and debriSy which the 
streamlet and land springs are constantly diluting till they are set in 
motion, and crawl in sluggish streams, like cooling lava, to the sea. Its 




Brighstone Church. By R, Berk. 

appearance is more strange than beautiful, but from the eastern verge ot 
the funnel the whole of the " Back of the Island " is seen as far as the 
Needle Rocks, a wide bight, with a coast-line of twenty miles without a 
single harbour or break, by any considerable river or estuary in the long 
forbidding line of cliffs. No town, or anything larger than a fishing 
hamlet breaks this desolate coast. Here begins the wide, flat, culti- 
vated plain which runs back through the centre of the island to 
Newport. It is as purely agricultural a district as any in High Suflfolk 
or Cambridgeshire, unwatered by rivers, harbourless where it touches 
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the coast, and reminded that it is bounded by the sea only when 
some more than unusually notable shipwreck, such as that of the Eider^ 
takes place on the Atherfield Rocks. This plain is bounded on the 
west by the line of chalk downs which hits the coast between Brook 
and Freshwater, and runs on in that tremendous line of chalk precipices, 
broken only by the cove of Freshwater Gate, till it is cut short across as 
if by a knife at Scratchell's Bay. Beneath their inland front lies Brigh- 
stone, or Brixton, the parish of which Bishop Ken and Samuel Wilber- 
force were rectors, and where William Wilberforce the elder, died. 

East of Ventnor, towards Dunnose Point, there is no such sudden 
change from beauty to desolation as takes place beyond St. Catharine's 
Point. The woods and streams of Bonchurch which lie beneath the 
buttressed wall of the down, widen out into a broad and beautiful 
wilderness known as the Landslip. Its appearance belies its rather 
ominous name. It has nothing in common with the squalor and con- 
fusion of the landslips west of Ventnor. Probably the fall of clifF was 
on such an immense scale, that all movement has since ceased, and nature 
has had time to repair and beautify the ruins, aided by the finest climate 
in England. Some two hundred acres of ground, studded with groves, 
thickets, and rocks, and covered with innumerable flowers, are backed by 
a semicircular wall of cliflf on the north, and washed below by the 
Channel waves. The clifF is as beautifully wooded as the ground at its 
foot. It resembles the coombes and gorges in the Mendip Hills ; ivy, 
moss, and yellow wallflowers, spring out of everj-^icrevice, and trees 
and shrubs, rise level with the fields which run up to the crest of the 
ravine. Thence the eye looks level with their tops, or searches the 
whole of the glades and recesses of the sea-girt wood hundreds of feet 
below. From the hill above the Landslip, across the wide waters of 
Sandown Bay, are seen the long white wall of Culver CliflPs, and the 
fortress on the summit of Bembridge Down. 

The Landslip may be said to mark the eastern, as St. Catharine's 
Point does the western end of the Undercliff region. It is by far the 
most obviously pretty, unusual, and attractive portion of the island, 
from what must be called the " modern " point of view. Fifty years 
ago it was unknown to the world, and scarcely visited even by the 
islanders. This was less strange than might be supposed. The huge 
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down shut it off from the rest of the island like a wall. Even now, 
when the train emerges from the tunnel through Boniface Down there 
is an impression analogous to that which might be produced by a journey 
through the centre of a Maritime Alp, and an arrival on the shore of 
the Mediterranean. Except for the tiny meadows, the Undercliff was not 
cultivated, and could not be cultivated, hence there was no temptation 
to migrate there. 

The inland slope was long a favourite district ; on it is one of the 
finest houses in the island, Appledurcomb, the home of the Worsley 
family, so often referred to by Sir John Oglander. But beyond its 
crest the ancient population of the island did not care to penetrate. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BRADING AND THE '* ISLE OF BEMBRIDGE " 

Sir John Oglander of N unwell^ near Brading — The representative man of the island — A 
link between the old and new — His memoirs — Their quaintness and value — His auto- 
biography — Description of the island and of his contemporaries — His loyalty to Charles I. — 
Illustrative extracts from the published portions of the memoirs^ and some unpublished 
papers — Brading and Brading Haven — Its ancient and recent reclamation — Present 
state — St, Helen's roads — Old sea fights — The mutiny of the fleet at St, Helen's — 
Bembridge Harbour — Bembridge — Whitecliff Bay and Culver Cliffs — The Culver 
falcons — Antiquity of the eyrie — Taverland Manor — The Russell family — ^/> Theodore 
Russell killed leading the island levy — Destruction of Woolverton by the French — Ghosts — 
/// story typical of the early history and sufferings of the islanders. 

Any inquirer into the history of the Isle of Wight, however limited 
his researches, will look back with pleasure to the day on which he first 
made acquaintance with the personality of Sir John Oglander of Nunwell, 
whose ancient house still stands near Brading. 

He is a link between the old and the new, between Isabella de Fortibus, 
the last of the feudal lords — in this case a lady — of the island, who is a 
very real and living person in Sir John's mind, when in historical vein, 
and the mixed and conflicting modern era of county councils and 
centralisation. The head of an ancient and' distinguished family, who 
had held their estate in the island since the days of Henry I. — they hold 
it still — he was in the reign of James I. and Charles I. the representative 
mariy of what he fondly calls "owre island." It would take more space 
than is available, and is perhaps scarcely necessary in this short notice 
of the island, to dwell on the evidences of unusual culture and education 
which the leading country gentlemen of this period possessed. It is 
evident from most of the voluminous writings of the Revolution that in 
addition to native wit, there was much education and refinement as well 
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as practical experience and good sense among the landed proprietors 
on both sides, in the struggles of the Revolution. Sir John himself was 
educated at Balliol, as was his father before him. But he makes no claims 
on this account, though his admiration for his friend Sir Richard Worsley 
of Appledurcomb, whose descendant, a later Sir Richard Worsley, made 
such good use of Sir John's artless writings in his valuable History of the 
Isle of Wighty constantly betrays his respect for "ye mann of learn- 
ing." But Sir John was observant, genial, and quaintly in earnest. 
Circumstances placed him among the leading men of his country — for 
the Wight was even then more detached in interests from the " adjacent 
island of Great Britain " than is readily conceivable at this short distance 
of time ; and he was impelled to set down from day to day, in his own 
quaint phrase, an account of events and persons, ranging from his recep- 
tion of Charles L, whether in the days of his prosperity, when he visited 
the island as a mighty monarch to review his troops destined for the 
French war, or later in his lowest fortunes as a refugee, to the merits or 
failings of his country neighbours, and the pattern of the new French clogs 
which he brought as a present to his lady. Much of the " Oglander 
manuscript" has been published.^ Much still remains unprinted at 
Nunwell his ancient home. But whatever the subject of Sir John's 
remarks he is always shrewd and original. His accounts of contemporary 
matter are freely referred to in other chapters. Here we propose to 
present the reader to the Knight of Nunwell himself, as he wrote down 
what he saw and thought in " owre island" from day to day. 

Sir John on himself 

[This extract is purely personal, and the quaint element predominates. 
Sir John had written an obituary notice of his father. Sir William 
Oglander, and pleased with the effect, went on to do the same for himself. 
He became " rather mixed " at times, between the third and first person, 
being unused to the form of composition known as " writing one's own 
epitaph."] 

^ Extracts from the MSS. of Sir John Oglander^ Kt,^ of N unwell^ deputy-governor 
of Portsmouth^ deputy-lieutenant of the Isle of Wight, Edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by W. H. Long. Portsmouth : W. H. Long, 120 High Street. 
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** The life of Sir John Oglander, Knight, who came to keepe house 
at Nunwell, Anno Dom. 1607, March ye 7th. 

** He wase borne at Eastnunwell, in ye chaumber over ye parlour. 
May ye 12 Ano. Dom. 1585, and wase nursed att Borderwood by one 
Cooke's wyfe in a littel tennement of Baronett Worseleyes : he wase 
brought up in his infancie at Bewlie (Beaulieu), and afterwards put to 
schoole at Shalfleete in ye island ^ and Winchester ; from whence he went 




Shalfleet Church, By John Fulltvood, 

to Baylioll College in Oxon, and had a grownde chamber in ye Bach'lor 
Courte, nexte to a Inne called ye Cateronwheele [the Catharine wheel] 
. . . After my father's deth I came to live in ye island, and bwylt moost 
part of ye house [Nunwell]. . . . I was put into ye commission of ye 
Peace att ye adge of 22 yeres, when I not well understoode myselve or my 

1 Shalfleet, near Yarmouth. Its ancient church tower is thought to have been once 
built for defence. The cost of the spire was paid by selling the metal of the bells and 
of the parish cannon. 
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place, and was ashamed to sett on ye Bench, as not hauinge then any 
hayre on my face and less wit . . . h'e was liftennant Governor of Ports- 
mouth, and was liftennant of ye island, and lived soom tymes at 
Chicester, and soomtymes at Nuport. . . . also mutch trobled with a 
payne in his hedd, which wold last him 2 or 3 days . . . but when he 
came to 40 yeres that miserable payne left him, and he begann to bee 
mutch healthier in his bodye than before. But then another infirmitie 
came to him whych wase greate paynes in ye sowles of his feete. He 
wase of a midling stature, bigge, but not very fatt ; of a moderate dyott, 
not caring how littel or how coorse if cleane and handsome : for his 
intellectual parts let his actions judge of him. God send ye island never 
a woorse for his paynestaking to administer justice upryghtly to every 
one . . . He lived at a great rate of expense in his housekepinge, for 
he alwaies kept 3 servinge men and a footbwoye, besydes retaynors : 
alwaies his coach well horsed (his coach wase ye second that ever wase 
on ye island) ; he spent usually ;^8oo every year, soe that he coold not 
lay up mutch. Of all vices he hated drunkenes ; yet he wold play ye 
good fellowe, and wold not mutch refrayne from drinkinge 2 or 3 
healthes.'* 

The State of'-'' Owre Island"' 1627. 

"The Isle of Wight, since my memorie, is infinitely decayed, for 
eythor it is by reason of soe many Attourneys that hathe of late made 
this theyr habitation ... or else wanting ye good bargaynes, they 
[the people] were wont to bye from men of warre, who also vented 
all oure commodoties att verie high pryces, and readie money was easie 
to be hadd for all things. Now peace and lawe hath beggared us all, soe 
that within my memorie manie of ye gentlemen and almost all ye 
yeomandrie ar undon 

" I have heard it on tradition, and partly knowe it to be true, that 
not only heretofore was no lawyer nor attourneye in our island ; but in 
Sir George Carey's tyme an attourney comynge to settle in ye island, 
wase, by his commaunde, with a pownd of candels hanging att his 
breeche, with belles about his legges, hunted owt of ye island ; insoe- 
mutch that oure awncestors lived here soe quietly and securelie, beynge 
neythor troobled to go to London nor Winchester, soe they seldom or 
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never went owt of ye island, insomuch that when they went to London 
(thinkynge itt an East India voiage), they alwsdes made theyre willes, 
supposing noe trooble lyke to travayle." 

The Defences of the Island. 

During the war against France, though the Duke of Buckingham 
made Portsmouth his headquarters, the islanders were persuaded that the 




Ryde One Hundred Tears ago. From an old print after T. IValmsley, 

usual French invasion would be attempted. The island militia were 
very efficient ; each parish had its field^un, and from a " trewe noate " 
of the strength of the island, prepared by Sir John Oglander, it appears 
that they amounted to 2,000 men, with a Newport band of 300. 
" Watches and wards, with beacons ready for firing, were kept on all the 
downs and headlands, and every point and creek was jealously guarded. 
The watchmen with loaded muskets and lighted matches were changed at 
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sunrise and sunset, and were visited by a * searcher ' twice during the 
day, and three times at night/' ^ Sir John was most eager to have 
Sandown Castle, then called Sandam Castle, and the other coast defences 
put in repair, and foe the " Isle of Freshwater " to be made a place of 
refuge, " For my parte, I think ye chardge that by Sir George Carey was 
bestowed upon Caresbrooke Castel was to no purpose, and I shold be loft 
on any occasion to mewe myself up there. If that charge had been made 
at ffreshwater Gate, itt might have made it both invincible, and a brave 
receptacle for us, and owre cattel, if att any tyme wee should be beaten 
att ye landinge. I am now indeavouring in these daungerous tymes to see 
weathor I can willinglie and voluntarily rayse 100 horse in owre island, 
and to turn all owre fild-pieces into drakes ; ^ what good service we 
do must be done at ye landinge." Note the spirit and pluck of the 
islanders in their own defence. Sir John managed to beg a large 
sum of money from the Government, and a new fort was built at 
" Sandam." Moreover, his own '* owld clerke, Tobye Kempe," who lies 
buried near his master, was deputed to keep the accounts at two shillings 
a day ; and soon Sir John had the pleasure of seeing a garrison 
there. 

" Rychard Cooke, of Budbridge, wase a captayne of Sandam Castle, 
a brave fellow, came always to Arreton Church in his wrought velvet 
gowne, and 12 of his soldiers with habbardes wayghted upon him." 

*' An Egyptian Thraldom y 

But of trouble there was no end. The king billeted a regiment of 
1,000 Scots on the island, and Sir John was nearly worn out before he 
got rid of them. 

" Never entertayn moor sowldiers into youre island, beinge a thinge 
you maye refuse, and an unsupportable troble and miserye, espetiollie 
Scotchmen^ for I may trulye say, since ye Danes beinge here, theyre never 
was a greater miserye hapened to us than ye bilitinge of these Lorde- 

danes On ye 3rd of September wee were freed from owre 

Egiption thraldome or lyke Spane from their Moores." 

1 Introduction to extract from the Oglandcr MS. by Mr. W. H. Long. 
* Light field guns used as "horse artillery." 
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Arrested and Sent to London. 
In the published extracts of the MS. there is a gap from 1632 to 
1647. ^^ ^^^ interim Sir John, a good Royalist, was arrested and sent 
to London to answer before Parliament for a remark that he would give 
^500 for king to be in possession of the fleet. There is no published 
part of Sir John's notes dealing with this period. But by the kindness 
of Mr. John Glynn Oglander, the present owner of Nunwell, I have seen 
the original warrant which was sent to Colonel Carne to arrest Sir John. 

It is written on a small piece of paper, which when folded would go 
into an ordinary envelope, and runs thus : — 

" At the committee of the Lords and Commons for the safety of the 
Kingdom. These are to pray and authorise you to send up in safe 
custody to the committee the person of Sir John Oglander, Knight^ to 
answer such matters as at his coming shall be objected to him. These 
shall be your sufficient warrant. 13 June. 
*' Signed (1643). 

" Pembroke. 
Montgomery. 
Manchester. 
W. Say & Seale. 
H. Vane. 

Thomas Barrington. 
Jo. Pym." 

Sir John has treated this document with quiet contumely. In one 
corner he has scribbled " my warrant," and on the back he has tried a 
quill pen. But he was heavily fined, his wife died while he was in 
custody, and his high character and patriotism in regard to the island were 
ignored wholly. 

He entertains the King. 

It was in part his known loyalty that induced the king to risk 
himself in the island. Sir John's account of his arrival is given elsewhere. 
But he did much to cheer the king in the early days of his confinement 
at Carisbrooke : entertained him in his house, and presented him with a 
purse of j^ 1,000 in gold, considerably more than a year's expenses of the 
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knight's household. He was also present at the last speech made by 
Charles at Newport to the Commissioners, in which he predicted his own 
fate, before he was seized by the soldiers and deported to London. The 
king spoke "with mutch cheerfulnesse and a serene countenance, and 
carridge free from any disturbance ; and then hee p'rted from ye Lordes 
and Commissioners, leavinge manie tender impressiones, if not in them, in 
ye other hearers." 

Purely Personal. 

Much of Sir John's memoranda seems to have been designed for the 
reading of his own family. He had a very great curiosity and pride in all 
relating to the personal life of the past Oglanders, and expected his descend- 
ants to share this feeling. Perhaps the oddest evidence of this care for the 
enlightenment of his posterity as to his own personality, next after that in 
his description of himself, was recently found in a small box, probably the 
one which is referred to more than once in his MS., in which were a 
number of very old deeds and papers, tied up by handsome pieces of gold 
lace, silver lace, and narrow bands of silk, plaited into patterns with 
colours of green and white, brown and white, or blue and white ; all 
these laces have silver or gold tags at the end. A note written inside 
the lid of the box by Sir John explains the mystery : — 

*' These Quicknesses that are here tyed up weare so done by Sir John 
Oglander with his owne poyftts, every one of them haue been worne 
by him. And it may bee that in futor tyme somme of his successors may 
wonder at the fashion. Witness the same, my hand — John Oglander." 

The laces are the *' points " which laced the trunk hose of the day to 
the doublet, and in a fine portrait of Sir John in his best velvet suit, 
he appears wearing a set of silver lace points, with the tags showing 
all round the waist. 

Sir John on his Neighbours. 

His greatest friend was Sir Richard Worsley, of Appledurcomb. Sir 
Richard had lost an eye at Winchester, but was "wonderful studious, 
insomutch that he affected no counterye spoortes, eyther hawkinge or 
huntinge, but spent his tyme wholly at his booke when he wase alone ; 
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verie merry, and a notable good fellowe in companie that he knew. He 
delighted much in flinging of cuschions at one another s heddes only in s forte 
and for exercise ; until that with a cuschion at Gatcombe I was lyke to 
put out his other eye." 

Sir Richard Worsley was buried with his daughter at the fine church 




Carved Tombstones and Diai^ GodshilL By R. Serie, 



at Godshill, in the centre of the island. " She was buryed/' writes Sir 
John, " by her father in ye chauncel at Godshill Church, where sutch a 
father, sutch a daughter lyeth ; both sutch as I must confess I never 
knewe any that exceeded them." 
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j4 Bad Neighbour. 

" Mr. Robert Dyllington was the sonn of one Goddardes daughter, a 
merchaunt in Hampton, after whose base and miserable conditions he 
mutch tooke, insomutch that his unkell, Sir Robert, could hardly endure 
him. 

" Marrying with a woman lyke himself, they grew soe miserably base, 
as in one instance for all, when Anie came to his house with horses 
he hath often been found in ye rack and manger takinge awaie the haye ; 
but by these thrifty coorses, from one of ye meanest in ye island, he grew 
soe ritch as he purchased Motson of Mr. Cheke." Sir John at last " sent 
him one who had a Baronnetship to sell," which he bought cheap, and 
" is nowe inferior to none." 

Another Way to Grow Rich. 

"Mr. Emanuel Badd was a verie poor man's sonn, and bound 
apprentice to one Bernard, a shoomaker of Nuport. But by God's 
blessing and ye loss of 5 wives he grewe very ritch, pourchased ye Priory 
(St. Helen's Priory) and mutch other lands in ye island." 

Sir John lies buried in the Oglander chapel, in the beautiful church at 
Brading. 

Even his monument is of no common kind. It is an effigy of life- 
size, clad in complete armour, carved in wood, and painted of the natural 
colours. The modelling of the hands and face is very lifelike — the 
veins showing, the brow slightly furrowed, the eyes open and dark, as is 
the hair and moustache. Above him, in a niche, lies a tiny effigy of his 
favourite son George, who died at the age of twenty-three, and opposite is 
a monument to his father. Sir William Oglander. 

The following touching entry in his notes refers to the death of his 
favourite son : — 

" Wooldest thou know wheather Sir John Oglander had an elder son 
than William ? I resolve thee he had : his name was George, after his 
grandfather Moores ^ name. And I tell ye he was sutch a sonn as ye Isle 
of Wight never bredd ye lyke before, nor ever will ye lyke agayne. 
Periendoy Perio. O George, my son George, thou wast to goode for 
* Sir George Moore, of Losely, near Guildford. 
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mee, all partes naturol and artificioll did soe abound in thee, that hadst 
thou lived, thou hadst been an honour to thy family and thy countery. 
But thou art dedd, and with thee all my hopes. Fale^ Vale^ tempore 
sequory 

The fine church is all that is left of the glories of Brading, which once 
stood at the head of Brading Haven. Now it is left at two miles distance 
from the sea by the reclamation of its harbour. The town still preserves 
its parish stocks and a tiny town hall, probably the smallest in England, 
and a bull-ring, with the large iron ring to which the bull was fastened 
when baited. 

Even in the time of the Commonwealth it was much decayed. 
"Bradinge in Queen Elizabeth's tyme wase a handsome towne," writes 
Sir John Oglander. " There weare in itt many good liviers that myght 
dispence ^^40 a yeare a peece, now not one." 

From Brading town to St. Helen's stretched until recently the wide 
estuary of Brading Haven, Now, with the exception of enough to make 
a useful harbour at Bembridge, this great estuary, where Sir John 
Oglander's father would shoot ** forty fowl of a night," has been 
reclaimed by the directors of the " Liberator " Companies. 

The nature of the appeal made by this wild scheme in the first 
instance to the daring speculators who, seventeen years ago, embarked the 
resources of the company in an enterprise of which not only the practical 
difficulty, but the financial worthlessness, had already been proved by 
actual experiment, as early as the reign of James I., will probably remain 
among the unknown factors of commercial failure. The belief in the 
possibility of getting "Something for nothing," due to the notion that 
land won from the sea is a kind of treasure-trove, may have quieted the 
first misgivings of shareholders. But the fact that Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
the engineer of the New River, though a " crafty fox and subtle citizen," 
as Sir Oglander noted, had ultimately failed, not only to maintain his 
reclamation of Brading Haven, but to make it pay while the dam lasted, 
was well known in the history of engineering ; and though the mechanical 
difficulties might be overcome by modern machinery, the nature of the 
harbour bottom for the growth or non-growth of crops and grasses could 
hardly have changed. Briefly, the past history of the Brading reclamation 
was as follows. In 1620 Sir Hugh Myddelton dammed the mouth of 
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the river Yar at Bembridge, opposite Spithead, and on the seven hundred 
acres of land so reclaimed he " tried all experiments in it ; he sowed 
wheat, barley, oats, cabbage-seed, and last of all rape-seed, which proved 
best ; but all the others came to nothing." " The nature of the ground, 
after it was inned," wrote Sir John Oglander, "was not answerable to 
what was expected, for almost the moiety of it next to the sea was 
a light, running sand, and of little worth. The inconvenience was in it, 
that the sea brought so much sand and ooze and seaweed that these 
choked up the passage for the water to go out, insomuch that I am 
of opinion that if the sea had not broke in there would have been 
no current left for the water to go out, so that in time it would have laid 
to the sea, or else the sea would have drowned the whole country. 
Therefore, in my opinion, it is not good meddling with a haven so 
near the main ocean." 

This experiment had cost in all ^7,000, when the sea broke in ten 
years later, and Sir Hugh Myddelton's fields once more became harbour- 
bottom, and cockles and winkles once more grew where his meagre crops 
of oats and rape had struggled for existence. Some years later an offer 
was made to repair the dam for ^4,400, but this fell through. No one 
thought it worth while to spend the money, though small arms and 
creeks of the harbour were from time to time banked off and reclaimed 
by adjacent landowners. The attempt which had baffled Sir Hugh 
Myddelton was suddenly revived by the Liberator directors seventeen 
years ago. The sea was banked out, almost on the lines of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton's dam, a straight channel of double the size necessary for the 
mere drainage of the higher levels was cut for the passage of the river and 
the holding of its waters during high-tide, when the sluices are automati- 
cally closed ; and a railway and quay were added, with a hotel at Bembridge. 
Solid and costly as their embankment was, the sea broke in, steam-engines 
and machinery were toppled from the dykes and buried in the mud, 
workmen were drowned, and the whole enterprise was within an ace of 
becoming a little Panama. But at last the sea was beaten, 643 acres of 
weltering mud were left above water, and the reclamation, such as it is, is 
probably won for ever. But at what a cost ! Four hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds are debited to the Brading reclamation, of which vast 
sum we may assume that ^100,000 were expended on the railway 
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quay and buildings, leaving ^320,cxx) as the price of 643 acres of 
sea-bottom. 

As reclamation of mud-flats and foreshores has lately been much 
advocated as a means of providing " work and wages," and of adding to 
the resources of the country, the present state and probable future of the 
land won from the sea at Brading is a matter of some interest, omitting 
all considerations of the original cost. We may concede at once that, 
from the picturesque point of view, the reclaimed harbour is a great 







Brading Haven, By John Fulltoood. 

improvement on the ancient mud-flats. It has added to the Isle of Wight 
what seems a piece of Holland, covered with green pasture and grazing 
cattle. This area is as much withdrawn from the intrusion of man as 
the old lagoon ; for as on the mud-flats there were no roads, no rights- 
of-way, and no footpaths, so the reclamation is a roadless district, secured 
absolutely to the use of the occupiers, and incidentally to the wild-fowl 
which swarm by its shallow pools and drains. The broad embanked 
river runs straight through the centre, and divides into two the level 
which lies like a green sea between the ring of surrounding hills and the 
harbour-bank. In this river, the waters of the ancient reclamations 
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higher up the valley collect during high-water, when the pressure from 
the sea automatically shuts the sluices, and pour out during low-tide, 
when the pressure of the sea is removed, through the iron gates, near 
which lie, with the grooves still sound and sharply cut, parts of the sluices 
made for Sir Hugh Myddelton of English oak in the year 1621. The 
general shape of the reclamation is an oval, with one of the smaller ends 
facing the sea and the other abutting on ancient dams near Brading, two 
miles higher up the valley. The whole of this has been converted into 
firm, dry land ; neither is its quality so inferior as Sir Hugh Myddelton 
judged. Possibly the improvement in the seventeen years during which 
the old sea-bottom has been exposed to sun and rain, has been pro- 
portionately more rapid than in the ten in which it was exposed to the 
air after 1620. Then half the area was described as consisting of " light, 
running sand of little worth," though the upper portion promised to 
become valuable pasture. Those advocates of reclamation of land from 
the sea, who propose to " leave it to Nature " when the sea has once been 
barred out, can see at Brading and Bembridge what it is exactly that 
Nature does, and how far art can help to make old sea-bottom into 
pasture for cattle, and even into a playground for men and women, in 
seventeen years. It must be remembered that in this case Nature has 
been hurried, and made to do her work before her time. Left to itself, 
the harbour would have silted up in the course of centuries, and the 
pastures would have grown of themselves on land already covered with 
the alluvial mould. As it is, the sea was swept from the land, which had 
to take its chance as it was — mud, sand, shingle, or cockle-beds, just as 
they came. There was not even an earthworm on the whole six hundred 
acres to move the soil and help the rain to wash the salt out of it. The 
wonder is not that the change has taken place so slowly, but that the 
change from a soil supporting marine vegetable growth to a soil largely 
covered with grass, clover, and trefoil, has matured so quickly. What 
was once the head of the bay is now good pasture covered with cattle and 
letting for 30s. an acre — there are one hundred and fifty acres of this 
good ground. Nature had already prepared it in part — for it was mud 
washed from the valley above — and still preserves in contour, though 
covered with grass, the creeks and " fleets " in which the tide rose and 
fell. All round the fringes of the flat, where it joins the old shore, the 
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earthworms have descended and made a border of fair soil. On one side 
sewage has been run into the hungrier soil, and there, on a natural level, 
the true use and place of such experiments is seen. Three crops of grass 
a year are cut from ground which otherwise would not fetch more than 
5s. an acre — a hint, perhaps, for the disposal of some of the London 
" effluent." There remains a portion of dead, sour greensand on which 
no herbage grows, though the advance of soil and grass may be noted, 
like the gradual spread of lichen on a tree. Each patch of rushes, each 
weed and plantain, gathers a little soil round its roots or leaves, and the 
oasis spreads until all is joined and made one with the better ground. A 
cattle-farm and nursery garden occupy the centre of the seaward curve. 
The farm is already surrounded by rich grasses, clover, and sweet 
herbage, and the garden is a wonder of fertility. Not only vegetables, 
but roses, chrysanthemums, carnations, lavender, and other garden flowers 
are there reared in profusion ; and in the winter masses of mauve 
veronica are in blossom. In walking over what is now good pasture, the 
evidences of the recent nature of all this agricultural fertility crop up on 
every side. Where the turf lies in knolls and hillocks, the sea-shells 
may still be seen lying bleached or purple among the roots of the grass, 
and what would be taken for snail-shells elsewhere are found to be little 
clusters of the periwinkles and mussels for which Brading Haven was 
once famous. But perhaps the greatest success in the conversion of the 
old harbour to daily use is the present condition of the " light, running 
sand " near the sea. This sand must have a stratum of clay beneath it, 
for groves of poplar trees planted on it are now in vigorous growth. But 
for some years the land lay barely covered with cup-moss, lichen, and 
thin, poor grass, a haunt of rabbits and shore-birds. It is now converted 
into a golf-ground, and studded at short intervals with level lawns of fine 
turf for " putting greens," which daily extend their area, and promise 
before long to convert the " running sands " into a beautiful and park- 
like recreation ground. The beauty of the whole scene is much increased 
by the number of half-wild swans, which are constantly in movement, 
either swimming upon the pools and streams, or flying to and from the 
sea. These swans are among the natural agents busied in aiding the 
reclamation of the land. They feed almost entirely upon the weeds 
which would otherwise choke up the dykes, and it is believed that two 
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swans do as much work in keeping the waterways free and open as could 
be done by a paid labourer. 

The history and fortunes of a given area of land are the constant 
subject of story. The rise and fall of the importance of a particular 
part of the sea, except perhaps as constituting a fishery, has seldom been 
made the theme of a historian. Yet there are certain areas of sea off 
the English coasts which have an average population much greater than 
that of the adjacent land, and have maintained this pre-eminence for 
centuries. There are the great roadsteads off the English coasts, places 
in which ships and their crews congregate as naturally for food, shelter, 
or refit, as do the sea-fowl off certain parts of the coast. The proximity 
of a great harbour is not a necessary feature of such roadsteads. The 
fleets of vessels which in certain winds lie ofF the "Downs" in the 
Channel have little or no communication with the shore. But usually 
the roadstead lies off a harbour, and the permanence of the port makes 
the occupation of the adjacent sea a matter of course, so long as the 
harbour continues to be used. For some reason this has not been the 
case at Portsmouth and Spithead. 

St. Helen's Roads, off St. Helen's Point, and opposite the mouth of 
the old Brading Haven, now Bembridge Harbour, was once the favourite 
anchoring ground of the British fleets when about to leave for foreign 
service ; and their communications with the island were almost as 
frequent and important as with Portsmouth itself. The fleets used 
to leave Spithead and anchor off St. Helen's, sending to Bembridge, 
at the point where a spring of fresh water runs down from the 
sloping cliff to the sea, to fill their water casks, and to the little village 
of Bembridge itself for their fresh meat, so long as they remained, which 
was taken out daily to the ships in " row-barges." Hence the old inn 
was originally called the " Row-Barge ; " and the country people, farmers, 
and village tradesfolk profited greatly by the presence of the fleet. 
For a time the Isle of Wight held the place for which it seemed 
naturally suited in those days, of a victualling-ground for the minor needs 
of the fleet. Sir John Oglander, long before this, had foreseen this 
possibility, though he did not expect the development which brought the 
ships to the mouth of the harbour which lay almost in touch with his 
own park at Nunwell. He proposed that a new port and road should be 
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made at Cowes for a " rendezvous." " If the country would have so 
much discretion as to make good use of that harbour, as first to have an 
honest man to be captain there, to build storehouses, to have by a joint 
store of all provision, and to have that their rendezvous, and to victuall 
there, they need no other market nor means to make the island happy 
and fortunate." 

The first account of a British fleet lying for a long period off St. 
Helen's is preserved in the Fleming Collection at Rydal Hall, and gives 
the list of ships and " order of array " for an expected battle with the 
French in 1545. Henry VIIL, only two years before his death, drifted 
into war with both France and Scotland on the burning question of 
the betrothal of the baby princess, Mary Queen of Scots, to Edward 
the Prince of Wales. Henry was at that time in the position of a 
tenant for life of a large estate, who has exhausted the savings of his 
ancestors and his own credit. He had only two more years to live, but 
the national, or rather the royal, exchequer was drained. All his father's 
savings were spent. The whole of the Church property had already been 
sold in the greatest possible hurry at the lowest possible price. The last 
financial expedient of debasing the coinage till the proportion of base 
metal was as four to six, had brought nothing in, and destroyed credit ; 
and Henry, in his old age, found himself threatened with a French 
invasion, and without means to equip a suflicient fleet. 

The Isle of Wight was, as usual, marked for one of the first objectives 
of the French. The people were warned, the watch-fires laid, Carisbrook 
Castle victualled and armed, and a fleet, partly equipped from England 
and partly, as it would seem, hired from the Baltic, was stationed in St. 
Helen's Roads as a partial protection. The following quaint document 
gives the list of ships, with indications of the place from which the 
foreign vessels were hired. It did not amount to more than 100 sail, 
whereas the French had 200, besides galleys. 

"A.D. 1545. Orders concerning the fleet. Thes be the shepes 
apoynted for the furste front of the wauntiguard [vanguard]. 

*' In primes. The Great Arragosea [? the Mary Rose], the Sampson 
Luhyke} the Trenyte of Danske [Trinity of Dantzic], the Mary of 

1 Lubyke signifies that the ship came from Lubeck ; Danske = oi D^ntzic ; Hanbrake 
= of Hamburg. 
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Hanbrake, the Pelicane^ the Murryan [the Mary Anne], the Sepiar of 
Nanske. 

" The second rancke of the vauntward : — The Harry-Gracy-a-adewe 
[This name was evidently a severe trial to the spelling of the naval 
officer who drew up the memorandum. He means the Harrys Grace 
a Dieu, Henry VIII.'s largest battleship.] The Venichean [Venetian], the 
Peter Pomygarnate [Pomegranate], the Pansys^ the Greate Galley^ the 
Swepstackey the Mennyon [the Minion], the Sallow y the New Bar key 
the Saule Argaly. 

" The iij rancke of the vauntward : — The Berste Denar [what can 
this mean?] the Facon Lyfelayy the Harry Brestow [of Bristol], the 
Trenyie Rynnegar [?] the Mary Jeames [Mary James], the Pelgrim of 
Dartmouthe, the Mary Gorge of Rye [Mary George of Rye], the Thomas 
Topkynes [Thomas Tompkins], the Jhorges Breyges [George Brydges], 
the /ine Lyfelay [Anne Lively], the Jhon the EvangelestCy the Thomas 
Madelyy the Lartychey the Crystofer Tennety the Mary Fortuney the Mary 
Martetiy the Trenytye Brestow'' 

" Galleys and shepes " on the right and left wings were also named 
for service, including even pinnaces from the Baltic — the " Runygar 
pinnes " looks like an attempt at " Reinecke," and is clearly German — 
down to " iij botes of Rye." 

This " scratch " fleet was all the protection on which the islanders 
could count besides their new forts, some of which were not completed, 
and the English Admiral, who seems to have had the proper instinct as 
to the value of a " fleet in being " for the protection of the country from 
invasion by sea, resolved to do exactly what Admiral Colomb and 
Captain Mahan have concluded was the right course under such cir- 
cumstances — to keep his fleet in observation off St. Helen's, where it 
was fairly protected by the sands and shoals ; just as Lord Torrington 
proposed to do when a superior French fleet threatened the Isle of 
Wight when William III. was away fighting the rebels in Ireland.^ 
Lord Torrington was forced to fight, and be beaten, by the imperative 
orders of the Queen. Apparently Henry VIII.'s admiral was also 
pressed by superior authority to fight, and lose the advantage which 

1 Torrington was lying in St. Helen's Roads when the news came that the French 
fleet was anchored in Freshwater Bay. 
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a masterly inaction would have secured. The order of the fleet given 
above was made in pursuance of a decision to force a battle " which, upon 
the King's determination, should be on Monday, the loth of August." 

If the fleets had been equal in numbers, and the fate of the island 
in no way concerned, the directions for manoeuvres during the en- 
gagement might have commended themselves. Under the circumstances 
though, they are an interesting evidence of the very modern character of 
the seamanship of the day ; they seem based on the assumption that 
the fleets were even in numbers, though the French force was double 
that of the English. 

The instructions given were most precise ; there was to be half 
a cable length between the ships. The front rank (" the wauntigarde '') 
was to make sail straight to the front of the battle, pass through, and 
make a short return to the centre, having special regard to the course of 
the second rank. The ships of the second and third ranks were to 
lay aboard the principal ships of the enemy, the Admiral being reserved 
for my Lord Admiral. 

Every ship of the first rank was to carry a St. George's Cross 
upon the foretopmast during the fight. Those in the second rank were 
to carry one upon the main mast, and those in the third rank on the 
** messel maste top " (mizzen top). The wings were to wait and observe 
the issue of the battle, and " give succour as they shall see occasion." 

Probably the Admiral thought he knew his business better than 
the king's advisers at Whitehall, for he did not fight any such battle 
as was sketched in the instructions. He remained in St. Helen's 
Roads, until the arrival of the French fleet of two hundred sail, and then 
engaged them partially in the hope of getting them entangled in 
dangerous waters. The cannonading lasted for two days, and the 
Mary Rose was sunk. It seems evident that the English were driven 
from St. Helen's, and that the French were for some time oflF the 
island, and able to make partial descents. 

In the great war at the end of the last century, St. Helen's Roads 
were in 1797 the scene of what is known to history as the "Mutiny at 
Spithead." ^ The first refusal of the crews of the fleet to sail was 

^ See an interesting account read by Mr. G. Long, before the Portsmouth Literary 
Society, published in the Portsmouth TimeSy Dec. 2, 1893. 
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after the order to leave Spithead. But after the Admiralty had made 
certain concessions, the fleet weighed and anchored at St. Helen's. 
There the mutiny broke out afresh. Every ship refused to sail, 
when Lord Bridport made the signal to leave for Brest, because the 
Admiralty had taken no steps to fulfil their promises. The ^* delegates " 
assembled, and proceeded to the London^ Admiral Colpoys's ship, with 
the intention of holding their convention there. The Admiral ordered 
them to sheer oiF, which they refused to do. He then ordered the 
marines to fire into the boats, which they did, killing five men and 
wounding six. On this becoming known, the seamen rushed in crowds 
up the hatchways, overpowered the officers, and disarmed the marines. 
They then seized the first lieutenant, Mr. Peter Boven, who had shot 
and killed a seaman who had unlashed one of the guns and was pro- 
ceeding to turn it on the quarter-deck. Admiral Colpoys then took 
the full responsibility on himself, and, fully expecting to be hanged 
by the mutineers, made his will and wrote a final letter to Lord Howe 
explaining what had happened. The seamen, however, delivered him up 
to the Mayor of Portsmouth for a civil trial ! 

It was not until the arrival of Lord Howe at St. Helen's, with the 
fullest assurances that all promises made by the Government should be 
fulfilled, and that all the mutineers would be pardoned, that the crews 
returned to order and obedience. 

The gain to the health of the neighbourhood, which Sir John Oglander 
observed was the result of the few years' reclamation of Brading Haven 
in his day, and which must be even more marked after the permanent 
reclamation of the mudflats now effected, has not caused any loss of 
beauty in the existing harbour of Bembridge. The bright, clear waters 
are no longer a mere covering for weltering mud exposed during the 
greater part of every tide. The curving dyke, quay, and pier, which 
form the defence of the reclamation are washed by deep water. The 
harbour runs back some distance inland so as to form a miniature lake, 
and is the head-quarters of that modern and charming development of 
yachting, in which the owner manages and sails his own boat. The 
harbour looks like a basin specially built to hold these pretty little toys, 
which in rough weather can be raced round the inner waters, and at 
other times sail put boldly into the Solent or towards the open Channel. 
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A recent development of this small yacht racing awards the prize 
entirely to skill in seamanship — apart from the inevitable accidents of 
wind or tide. A club owns a number of sailing boats of identical build 
and rig. The members thus start even, so far as the ship is concerned, 
and the contest resolves itself into a friendly rivalry in the art of sailing 
and steering. 

A dozen of these boats, with their yellow, tanned sails, dancing over 
the waters towards the fort on the sand spit, or racing round the harbour 
while the waves are toppling outside, form a new and dainty feature in 
the harbour landscape. At the head of the new haven is an ancient tide- 
mill. This is worked by the outflow of water carried into two very large 
ponds at high tide. It was originally built by Sir Hugh Myddelton, and 
is still worked, but the size of the small lakes necessary to accumu- 
late enough water to drive the wheel after the ebb has begun to flow 
raises doubts whether the use of " tidal energy " is ever likely to be a 
financial success. But the old mill is a picturesque object at the head of 
the harbour ; there the swans assemble to eat the grain which may have 
fallen into the water where the sacks are unloaded ; and the cormorants 
at high tide dive almost beneath its walls in search of the eels which 
make their way towards the in-fall of the fresh stream. As the tide ebbs 
they fly out to sit on the buoys which mark the entrance to the harbour, 
and at the same time the swans which are feeding inland in the reclaimed 
portion of the haven take wing and fly in pairs, or even in larger numbers, 
over the harbour out to sea. 

The sight and sound of the swans in flight is one of the most 
picturesque accompaniments of a sail in Bembridge harbour. They fly 
with rapid beats of the wing, high enough to clear the masts of both 
yachts and country craft in the basin, each stroke of their wings pro- 
ducing a musical, ringing sound, something like that of a tubular 
bell. 

If the rest of the island disappeared, the " Isle de Bembridge " as it is 
called on the excellent old maps which were made in France with a view 
to its invasion and conquest, would still give a very accurate idea of the 
general character of the whole of " the Wight." It has its harbour 
and estuary, its river, rising close to the southern shore, like the 
western *' Yar," and running northwards toward the Solent, and in 
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its land contour presents all the typical features of the island. Near 
the harbour mouth the low cliff is covered with trees almost to where 
the pebbles touch its foot, and the pretty houses look on the blue 
sea set between groves of Mediterranean pines. The eastern point, 
called the Foreland, rises above a long and dangerous reef of black 
rocks called Bembridge Ledge. But the fields are cultivated to the 
very edge of the sea, and " Foreland Farm " with its tall elms, com- 
fortable barns, stables and cow-houses, and carefully tilled arable fields 
sown with the usual root and corn crops to the brow of the cliff, 
is no more modified in its appearance and management than if it 
stood in the centre of the island. At the back of the Bembridge 
peninsula are White Cliff Bay, another and not less beautiful Alum 
Bay, and the splendid ridge of Bembridge Down running, just as 
Freshwater Down does, parallel to the sea, with its southern side scarped 
into an immense precipice of glittering chalk. 

Until recently there was not a single house visible from Whitecliff 
Bay, and at present the number is limited to a single building, much 
beaten by winter storms. The cliffs of this beautiful semicircle corre- 
spond in their general order to those of Alum Bay ; but the clay slopes 
to the left and centre are firmer, steeper, and covered with a rich growth 
of golden grass, brambles, flowers, and waving " mare's tail," and in 
other places with masses of blackthorn, and beds of scarlet and yellow 
osiers. The bright coloured sands which lie between the clay and the 
chalk are less brilliant and show fewer colours than those at Alum Bay. 
The vertical strata are also thicker, and stand in peaked scarps, between 
each of which and the next is a " chine " deep in bracken and set with 
flowers. The point corresponding to that which in Alum Bay ends in 
the Needle Rocks, is at Whitecliff Bay an abrupt precipice of chalk, with 
a submarine reef jutting from its foot. This precipice closes the bay, 
and is the pillar which marks the eastern approach between sea and 
crag to the foot of the Culver Cliff. 

Though not so lofty as those at Freshwater, it is equally beautiful^ 
whether seen from above, where a narrow path goes down to a cave^ 
called the Hermit's Hole, or from its foot where the retreating tide 
leaves space enough to stand below, and look up to the summit. The 
different exposure of the chalk alters its character at each succeeding 
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bastion. In some it is so smooth as not to give a hold even to the creep- 
ing samphire ; in others the juts and ledges are covered by plants and 
lichens, and haunted by nesting gulls and cormorants. Every year the 
raven and the peregrine falcon make their eyrie in the Culver ClifF. The 
birds may be seen on any day throughout the year, never leaving the cliff 
face for any length of time, and often rearing their young in spite of the 
cragsmen. 

The antiquity of this peregrine eyrie can be proved by documents. 
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The Manor House, Taveriand, By John Fulizoood, 



In June 1564, Queen Elizabeth issued a warrant to Sir Richard Worsley, 
Captain of the Isle of Wight, to search for hawks stolen from the 
Queen's land in the island, and for committing to ward and examining 
the "malefactors," who had been faulty of this "stealth and pre- 
sumtuous attempt." The warrant, which was issued at Richmond 
and signed by Lords North, Dudley, Pembroke, Howard, and Sir W. 
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Cecil — a curious instance of the keenness with which thejTudor sovereigns 
guarded their rights — does not specify whether the nests robbed were at 
Culver or Freshwater ; but tradition says the former. The Culver 
eyrie supplied falcons to the island gentry in the days of James I., for 
Mr. George Oglander,** had a lanorett that was bred in ye White ClifF 
on Bimbridge, which was ye best hawk with ye worst lookinge to, that 
wase in England ; for they nevor took care of her, but gave her meat 
in ye foote, scarce evor tyed her, but lett her scratch for bones with ye 
dogges ; and when they came afield they cast her off, and she wold 
followe ye dogges and kill whatsoever did rise, partriche, phesant, bitteron, 
hearon, hare or coney." There is no place on the English coast where 
this rare falcon can be seen so easily as on the White ClifF at Bembridge. 
The writer has visited it some twenty times, and never missed seeing one 
or a pair of these representatives of what is perhaps the oldest family 
remaining in the island. 

The beautiful Jacobean manor house of Yaverland stands on the site 
of what was the ancient home of the Lords, not only of the Manor of 
Yaverland, but of the Isle of Bembridge, so far as its protection and 
defence demanded a captain. It was granted to Sir William Russell, an 
ancestor of the Duke of Bedford, by Edward I. There the people of 
the island used to send the first news of the coming of the French, and 
the Lords of Yaverland would summon their men and lead the array of 
the island. When the French landed at Bembridge in 1340 Sir 
Theobald Russell, of Yaverland, met them and drove them back to their 
ships, but was himself killed in the fight. There is a persistent tradition 
that the little church which stands by the manor house was built, not on 
the spot, but at Woolverton a short distance off, on the shore of the 
ancient Brading Haven. The local story is that the town of Woolverton 
was burnt by the French and every person killed but one, before the 
Knight of Yaverland could come to help them. The site of the old town 
is well authenticated, and is now covered by a thick wood called the 
" Centurion's Copse " (St. Urian's Copse according to antiquaries). The 
stones of the Norman chapel at Woolverton were taken to Yaverland 
when Sir William Russell built the church at Yaverland for the con- 
venience of his household. The road, which anciently ran by Woolver- 
ton, is now carried higher up the hill-side above, a change made, according 
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to the same tradition, because the ghosts of the dead people of Wool- 
verton haunted the ruins where they made their last stand against the 
French. 

The traces of this ancient town which was strangled out of existence 
in a night, standing on the shores of a harbour which is now dry land, 
and called by a name dating from an earlier period than the foundation of 
the town itself, are a typical example of the history of the island and the 
sufferings of its inhabitants in its old and evil days. 
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RAPHAEL IN ROME 

PART I 

RAPHAEL AT THE COURT OF POPE JULIUS H 

1508— 1513 

Raphael summoned to Rome by the Pope — His letter to Francia — He paints the frescoes of the 
StanT^a del/a Segnatura — The Disputa — School of Athens — Parnassus — The frescoes of 
the second Stanza — Expulsion of Heiiodorus — Mass of Bolsena — Easel pictures of this 
period — The Madonna di Casa d* Alba — della Sedia — di Foligno — Portrait of Pope 
Julius II, — Engravings of Marc Antonio from RaphaePs designs — Death of Julius IL 

"Rome," wrote Erasmus to Cardinal Grimani, "is the centre of the 
world. In Rome is liberty. In Rome are the splendid libraries. In 
Rome one meets and converses with men of learning. In Rome are 
the magnificent monuments of the past. On Rome are fastened the 
eyes of all mankind." 

To this Rome, for which the needy scholar sighed under the gray 
skies of England, Raphael of Urbino now came in the flower of his 
youth and genius. For the rest of his short life the capital of 
Christendom was his home and the scene of his splendid labours. Here, 
for the first time, he came under the full influence of classical art, and 
in the presence of that ancient world his genius blossomed out in a 
thousand new and varied forms. He reached Rome early in the autumn 
of 1508. Such, at least, is the received tradition, based in part upon the 
following letter, which he addressed from Rome to Francia, the friend 
and teacher of his own master, Timoteo Viti : — 

"DearMesser Francesco, — I have just received your portrait, which 
Bazzotto brought me in good condition, without injury of any kind, and 
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for which I thank you exceedingly. It is very fine, and so lifelike that 

at times it almost deceives me. I seem to be with you and to hear your 

voice. I beg you to pardon my delay in sending you my own, but 

serious and incessant labours have prevented me from painting it with 

my own hand as I had agreed. I might, indeed, have had it painted 

by one of my assistants and only touched it up myself, but this would 

hardly have been fitting, although I know that I cannot hope to equal 

your work. Forgive me, I pray, since you, too, have known what it is 

to be deprived of liberty and bound to work for patrons who afterwards 

Meanwhile, by the hand of the bearer, who returns 

in six days, I send you another drawing, one of the Nativity, differing in 

some respects, as you will see, from the painting which you were good 

enough to praise so warmly, speaking of it as you have done before of 

my other works, in a way that makes me blush. I am ashamed to have 

nothing better to offer you, but beg you to accept this trifle in token of 

the obedience and love which I owe you. If in return I may receive 

one of your Judith^ I shall keep it among my most dear and precious 

things. Monsignore il Datario is anxiously expecting his little Madonna 

and Cardinal Riario his large one, as you will hear from Bazzotto. And I 

shall behold them with the same delight and satisfaction which I 

have felt in contemplating your other works, never having seen any that 

are fairer and more devout or better painted. Be of good courage, act 

with your wonted prudence, and believe that I feel your sorrows as if 

they were my own. Continue to love me as I love you, with my whole 

heart. — ^Your devoted servant, 

" Raffaelle Sanzio. 
" Rome, the ^th of September, 1508." 

The original MS. of this letter was found by Malvasia among the 
papers of the Lambertini family at Bologna, and first published by him 
in 1678. Its genuineness has been questioned, not without reason. The 
style has been modernised and the signature of Rafl^aelle Sanzio w^,s never 
employed by the painter. But its contents agree with Vasari's statement 
that Raphael and Francia exchanged letters and portraits, and although 
it is unlikely that Raphael was ever at Bologna, Francia, we know, 
painted several pictures for Duke Guidobaldo, and may himself have 
visited Urbino. The Roman prelate, to whom Raphael alludes, had 
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Poetry^ by Raphael, Vatican, 
From a photograph by D. Anderson^ by permission. 
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lately accompanied the Pope to Bologna, and the expulsion of Francia's 
patrons, the Bentivogli, and the destruction of the painting of Judith 
with which he had adorned their palace, must have been fresh in the 
master's mind. But whether this letter is genuine or not, the date of 
Raphael's arrival is proved by a passage in his report on ancient monu- 
ments, where, writing a few weeks before his death, in the spring of 
1520, he says that he has not yet been twelve years in Rome. 

The decoration of the Vatican Stanze was the first work upon which 
his powers were to be displayed. From the moment of his accession, 
Julius II. had declared that he would not live in the rooms which had 
been polluted by the crimes of his detested predecessor, Alexander VI. 
and had taken up his abode in the upper story of the palace. Close to 
the rooms which he now occupied were four halls built by Nicholas V., 
but still remaining in an unfinished state. The new Pope, bent upon 
making his reign memorable, summoned a number of distinguished artists 
to complete the internal decoration of these apartments on a scale corre- 
sponding with the vastness of his ideas. Perugino, Bramantino, Peruzzi, 
and Sodoma were all employed in the Vatican during 1507 and 1508, while 
Bramante was rebuilding St. Peter's and Michelangelo painting the 
Sistine Chapel. Now Raphael -was summoned to take his part in 
decorating the Stanza della Segnatura, the hall where official documents 
received the papal seal. On the ceiling of this room, which Sodoma had 
already adorned with mythological subjects, the young master of Urbino 
painted his famous allegorical figures. Theology^ Poetry^ Philosophy and 
Law. Julius II. was so well pleased with these works, that he bade his 
new artist proceed with the decoration of the walls. At the same 
time, with characteristic impetuosity, he dismissed the other artists whom 
he had hitherto employed, and ordered the paintings which they had already 
executed to be destroyed. All that Raphael, the most courteous and 
modest of men, could obtain, was the preservation of the frescoes which 
Sodoma, Peruzzi, and Perugino had respectively painted on the ceilings 
of the diflferent halls. He now applied himself with ardour to his great 
task. The amount of time and thought which he devoted to the pre- 
paration of his cartoons is shown by the large number of studies still to be 
seen in the principal collections of Europe, at Milan and Lille, in the 
LoUvre and Albertina, at Oxford and at Windsor. He took counsel. 
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there can be little doubt, with all the humanists whom he knew, alike 
with his old Urbino friends, Castiglione, Bembo, and Bibbiena, and 
with the poets and scholars whom he found at the papal court. A 
letter which he addressed to Ariosto, who visited Rome in 1 509, asking 
his advice as to the introduction of certain personages in his frescoes was 
extant in the last century, and is mentioned by Richardson in his Treatise 
on Painting. He recalled old memories of his Florentine and Umbrian 
days, and learnt new lessons from the antique marbles around him. And 
out of all these different elements, his wonderful intelligence evolved 
a grand scheme of decoration, embracing the whole realm of human 
knowledge. 

The four medallions of the ceiling supplied the keynotes of his 
design. In the library of the ducal palace at Urbino, the students of 
Theology and Philosophy, of Law and Poetry were pictured on the 
walls as described by Raphael's father in his poem. These four branches 
of learning were now represented by the painter in the form of fair 
^ women, attended by winged children in every variety of attitude. Theo- 
V logy robed in red and green and crowned with oak-leaves — the badge of 
the Delia Revere house to which Julius II. belonged, holds an open book 
in one hand, while with the other she points to the assembly of the 
Saints on the wall below. An expression of heaVenly peace and gentle- 
ness rests on her face, and the tablets in the hands of the boys at her side 
bear the words : Notitia divinarum rerum. Philosophy is seated in a 
marble chair, clad in antique costume. Her features are of classic mould* 
her deep, far-seeing eyes seem to know the meaning of all things. In 
her hands she bears the books of nature and of morals, and the tablets of 
the genii are inscribed with the motto : causarum cognitio. Justice 
wields a drawn sword in her right and holds a pair of scales in her left 
hand, while the open book borne aloft by four cherubs reveals her 
name : Jus suum Unicuique, Last and fairest of all. Poetry, winged 
and robed in blue, with a laurel wreath on her brow, and book and lyre 
in her hand, lifts her dark eyes to heaven, radiant with a divine rapture. 
She has heard the voices of the gods and caught the breath of their 
inspiration. Virgil's line, Numine afflatur^ is written on the tablets of the 
laughing children, who float on the rosy clouds at her feet. This figure 
should be compared with the fine drawing at Windsor which bears so 
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Theology^ by Raphael, Vatican, 
From a photograph by D, Anderson^ by permission. 
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marked a likeness to the later Florentine Madonnas and the St. Katherine^ 
and was clearly Raphael's first thought for the Poesia. The forms and 
draperies of these allegorical figures remind us in some ways of Perugino's 




Fortune^ by Raphael. Vatican. 
From a photograph by D, Anderson^ by permission. 

frescoes in the Hall of the Cambio, and of Fra Bartolommeo's Saints, but, 
side by side with these reminiscences of the past, we see the fruit of the 
new impressions that were daily crowding upon his mind. The marble 
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mask that we see carved upon one chair, the many -breasted Diana of 
the Ephesians which adorns another, are borrowed from antique statues, 
while the stately form and face of Philosophy, the calm severity of her 
air speak even more plainly of a classic model. Four oblong pictures, 
each of them connected with these allegorical figures, fill up the spaces 
between the medallions. Next to Theology we have the Fall of Man^ 
\ next to Poetry the Triumph of Apollo over Marsyas^ below Justice, is ' 
the Judgment of Solomon^ and under Philosophy, Natural Science y popularly 
known by the name of Fortune^ is represented in the form of a woman 
bending earnestly over a celestial globe. Raphael's version 'of these 
subjects is as original as it is dramatic. Apollo striking the chords of 
his lyre with victorious certainty, while the crown is held out to him 
by a listening shepherd, the distracted mother flinging herself forward to 
avert the stroke about to fall upon her innocent child, impress our imagina- 
tions with the same sense of power, and no earlier master has ever 
equalled the ideal beauty of this Adam and Eve, whom we see bending 
all too willing ear to the tempter, as he looks down from the tree of 
knowledge, in the shape of a lovely woman. But we must pass on to 
the larger frescoes which cover the walls, these great companies of 
saints and poets, of scholars and legislators in which Raphael has given 
utterance to the noblest aspirations of Italian culture. 

On the right wall, under Theology, he painted his grand vision of 
the Church triumphant and militant, popularly known as the Dispute of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Above — the Father in Glory, the Son lifting His 
pierced bands, and the Dove descending out of heaven, in the sight of the 
great multitude which no man can number, patriarchs of old, apostles, 
and martyrs. Below — the altar set up on earth, and grouped around 
this mystic symbol of Christ's presence with His Church, the saints and 
confessors of all ages, Gregory, Ambrose, Jerome with his lion, and Augus- 
tine holding the Civitate Dei in his hand, Aquinas in his black and white 
Dominican garb, and the gentle Franciscan Doctor, Bonaventura, in 
cardinal's hat and robes. In that august company, painter and poets 
are not forgotten. On the left we see the face of Fra Angelico, the 
saintly friar of S. Marco. On the right, close to the great Pope 
Innocent III. is the poet of the Divina Commedia. And there, just behind 
Dante, Raphael has boldly placed another Florentine, that famous Prior 
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Apollo and Marsyas^ by Raphael. Vatican, 
Profit a photograph by D, Anderso7iy by permission. 
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of S. Marco, who had died as a heretic at the stake twelve short years 
before, the beloved teacher of his own friend Fra Bartolommeo, Girolame 
Savonarola. The animation of the scene offers a marked contrast with 
the calm serenity of the Church at rest. There a deep hush of worship 
reigns in the circles of the blessed, here the servants of God go to and 
fro and contend actively for the faith once delivered to the saints. Some 
are reading and writing, others are expounding their doctrines to the 
scholars at their feet, one fair boy goes forward, with outstretched hand 
and a look of ardent conviction on his face, to adore the host. And in 
the background, behind these groups full of life and movement, rise the 
unfinished walls of Bramante's new basilica of St. Peter. 

On the left wall of the Stanza, opposite the Disputa, Raphael painted 
his second great fresco. The School of Athens. On the one side the saints 
of the Church Catholic, on the other the heroes of Greek philosophy. 
Here, under a portico of the noblest Renaissance architecture, adorned 
with statues of Pallas and Apollo, and with bas-reliefs of classical myths, 
the great teachers of the old world are assembled. In the centre of the 
picture, at the top of the broad flight of steps leading to the palace 
of wisdom, are Plato and Aristotle, the representatives of the two rival 
schools of thought. Plato, the sage of all others to whom the Italian 
humanists turned as the fount of truth and knowledge, is pointing up- 
wards to that heaven which is the home of the divine idea. Aristotle, 
the teacher of practical wisdom, stretches out his hand towards earth 
which is the abode of man. Around them are other philosophers, each 
with the traditional appearance and special attributes by which he was 
known to the men of the Renaissance. Close at Plato's side, Socrates, 
easily recognised by his ungainly form and rugged features, reasons with 
Alcibiades and Xenophon. On the steps below, Diogenes the Cynic, 
clothed in rags with his wooden bowl behind him, reclines apart from the 
rest, brooding sullenly over his tablets. Pythagoras, the teacher of 
arithmetic, forms the centre of a group on the left. On the right, 
Archimedes, surrounded by a group of admiring scholars, stoops down 
and draws geometrical figures on the ground. Ptolemy, wearing a crown 
on his head, according to the common tradition which confused the geo- 
grapher with the kings of Egypt, and bearing a terrestrial globe in his 
hand, stands facing Zoroaster, who holds a celestial globe. Between these 
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chief figures, a host of others are moving to and fro, ascending and 
descending the steps. Some take part in the discussion, others are wrapt 
in silent thought. One young scholar walks briskly in, with a load of 
books under his arm, another leaves the hall with empty hands. A 
handsome youth turns away from the cynic Diogenes to seek for truer 
teaching, and on the opposite side, a father, holding a lovely child in his 
arms, listens to the words of Plotinus, the teacher whom Ficino describes 
as charming even women and babes by the sweetness of his discourse. 
Raphael has introduced several portraits of his contemporaries among the 
groups of the foreground. In the bald head and striking features of 
Archimedes, we recognise the likeness of his fellow-citizen Bramante, who 
supplied the architectural scheme of the composition. Zoroaster is said 
to represent the painter's friend Castiglione. Behind him' we see 
Raphael's own portrait side by side with that of Sodoma, whom with 
delicate courtesy he here acknowledges as his associate in the decoration 
of the hall. The Urbino master himself looks older and more manly 
than in the Uffizi portrait ; the long chestnut locks and refined features 
are the same, but a light moustache fringes his upper lip, and the head 
has gained in power and character. The tall and princely youth in the 
long white mantle edged with gold, is Francesco, Duke of Urbino, who 
visited Rome with his bride, Eleanora Gonzaga, early in 1510, and as 
the nephew of Julius IL, and the friend and patron of Raphael, naturally 
occupies a prominent place. The curly-headed boy on his left, is his 
young brother-in-law, Federico Gonzaga, the son of Isabella d'Este, who 
had been sent to the Vatican at the age often, as a hostage in his father*s 
stead. It was, we learn from a letter lately discovered in the Mantuan 
archives, at the express request of His Holiness that this spirited boy, the 
old Pope's pet and plaything, was introduced by Raphael in his fresco. 

All of these fifty-two figures are brought together in a perfectly 
balanced and admirably arranged composition. Each is in itself a 
masterly study of modelling and expression. When we consider the 
stately unity of the whole design, the surpassing beauty of each separate 
group, and the significance and grace of every detail, we begin to realise 
the marvellous genius, the rare skill and industry which produced such 
great results. Each figure in that vast assembly, every look and gesture 
embodies some separate system of teaching, some new scientific truth. The 
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Adam and Eve, by Raphael, Vatican, 
From a photograph, by D, Anderson, by permission. 
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history of philosophy, in fact, is here set forth, and for the first time in 
the records of art, abstract ideas are clad in forms of life and beauty. 
Besides the studies of separate figures which are to be seen in the 
Albertina and other collections, a complete cartoon for this fresco, drawn 
in black chalk with the greatest care and accuracy by the master himself, 
is preserved in the Ambrosian Library. Here the architectural back- 




Group from the " Dispute of the Blessed Sacrament ^'^ by Raphael, Vatican, 
from a photograph by D, Anderson^ by permission. 



ground has not yet been put in, and the sage leaning on his elbow 
in the foreground, as well as the portraits of Raphael and Sodoma, are 
absent. 

The two remaining walls of the room were broken by large windows, 
but Raphael cleverly contrived to adapt his designs to the space at his 
disposal. Under the figure of Poetry, he painted Apollo and the Muses, 
resting in the laurel groves, by the waters of Castaly, as pure and aweet an 
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idyll as ever poet dreamt, in the days when the world was young. This 
bright Sun-God, chanting to the music of his violin, is generally said to have 
been taken from Lorenzo de' Medici's famous Greek gem, but it recalls 
still more vividly the Apollo and Marsyas painted by Timoteo Viti on 
one of Isabella d'Este's plates in the Correr museum. At his side, along 




Group from the '' School of Athens^'' by Raphael, Vatican, 
From a photograph by Z). Anderson^ by permission, 

the green slopes of Parnassus, the Muses wander hand-in-hand or rest in 
the laurel shade. Calliope in her white robe musing deeply over some 
impassioned theme, Erato bearing the seven-stringed lyre in her hands. 
On the summit of the mount, the poets of epic fame meet together. 
Homer lifting his sightless eyes to heaven recites his verses to the 
listening group, and Virgil, looking round at Dante, directs him towards 
Apollo. Below, the lyric poets of the past mingle with singers of the 
present day. Pindar and Horace converse with Ariosto and Tebaldeo, 
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with Boccaccio and Sannazzarro. Petrarch and Corinn join the group 
where Sappho rests at the foot of the hill. 

Three parts of Raphael's scheme were now complete. He had repre- 




Calliopey Study for the ** P amass us ^'^ by Raphael. Alter tina. 
From a photograph by Braun^ Clement l^ Cie^ by permission. 

sented the philosophers of old discussing the eternal problems of man 
and nature, the saints in heaven and earth joining in one great act of 
worship, and the poets of past and present ages listening to the music of 
Apollo's song. Now he had to set forth the majesty of the law which^ 
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resting on the foundations of religion and reason, builds up the structure 
of human society. This time he chose a different method. In the 
arched space above the windows he painted three allegorical figures. 
Fortitude, with a lion at her side and an oak-branch at her hand, 
Prudence looking into a mirror that reveals her double face, and 
Temperance, with a bridle in her hand and a fair boy at her feet, pointing 
to heaven as the source of all grace and virtue. Underneath this group, 
on either side of the window, he represented Justinian in his robes of 
imperial purple, delivering the Pandects to his ministers, and Gregory XL 
handing the Decretals to his secretary. In this aged pontifF we recc^nise 
the portrait of Julius II., who had lately returned from his unsuccessful 
campaign against Bologna, and had vowed never to trim his beard until the 
French were driven out of Italy. Among the members of his suite are three 
Cardinals, Giovanni and Giulio de' Medici and Alexander Farnese, all of 
whom lived to become Popes in their turn. These paintings, as an 
inscription on the Parnassus records, were finally completed towards the 
close of 151 1, in the eighth year of Julius the Second's pontificate. At 
the same time the doors and woodwork of the hall were adorned with 
intarsias executed under Raphael's direction, by Fra Giovanni da Verona, 
and the richness and beauty of the whole excited general admiration. 

In some ways, the frescoes of this first Stanza surpass all the later 
ones in point of interest. No doubt Raphael afterwards attained a far 
higher degree of technical perfection, his composition became more 
skilful, his knowledge of pictorial effect more complete. But in the 
later Stanze he had to paint subjects that were suggested by others, and 
was no longer free to follow his own invention. Here then we have the 
fullest expression of Raphael's mind. We see how thoroughly he had 
caught the spirit of his times and shared the hopes of the Italian 
humanists. His whole conception was inspired by a deep sense of the 
unity of human thought, and of the harmony that exists among the wisest 
and best of all ages. In his eyes there is no dividing line between the 
old world and the new. Plato and Augustine alike tell of the same 
City of God, and the poets and philosophers of Greece, and the saints 
and doctors of the Christian Church bear witness to the same Father of 
all. That dream, we know, was cherished by the finest intellects ot 
the Renaissance, it was the common heritage of the scholars of Venice 
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and Florence, of Urbino and Rome, but its fairest and most enduring 
record is to be found in the frescoes of this Vatican chamber. 

Raphael's reputation in Rome was now established. The Pope, 
delighted with the success of his experiment, lavished honours and 
caresses upon his favourite, and bade him paint the walls of the next 
room without delay. God protects His Church was the theme here 
assigned to him, and the subjects, there can be little doubt, were chosen 
by the Pope himself. In obedience to his commands, Raphael painted 
the Expulsion of Heliodorus from the Temple of Jerusalem^ as described 
in the Second Book of Maccabees, in evident allusion to the deliverance 
of Italy from the French invaders. Here all is swift and instantaneous 
movement. The courts of the temple are thronged with terrified women 
and children, and the invaders plunder the Holy of Holies, while the 
high priest is on his knees before the altar. But already the hand of 
God is stretched out to save. Angelic messengers rush through the air 
to strike the spoilers down, and Heliodorus himself lies prostrate at the 
feet of a celestial rider in golden armour. In the midst of this scene of 
horror and violence. Pope Julius appears, a venerable and majestic figure, 
borne in his chair of state and attended by his cardinals. The splendid- 
looking bearer, walking first, is Marc Antonio Raimondi, the great 
engraver, who had already entered into close relations with Raphael, 
while the man behind him is probably Baldassare Peruzzi, whose 
decorations may still be seen on the ceiling of the room. On the 
vaulted space over the windows, Raphael next represents the miracle 
wrought at Bolsena in 1263, when a German priest, who doubted the 
truth of the Blessed Sacrament, saw blood flow from the host at the 
moment of consecration. The altar is raised on a flight of steps, and 
the priest bows his head in trembling awe at the wondrous mystery. 
The kneeling acolytes behind him and the crowd below, look up with 
eager faces, intent on the miracle that is happening before their eyes. 
At the other end of the altar, Pope Julius kneels, attended by cardinals 
and bishops, among whom we recognise Cardinal Riario, the President of 
the Sacred College. Below, a row of Swiss guards in their rich liveries look 
on with faces full of surprise and curiosity. Their heads are masterpieces 
of portraiture, and their rugged vigour oflFers a marked contrast with the 
refined features and subtle expression of the courtly prelates above. 
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By this time Raphael had become intimate with Sebastiano del 
Piombo, who was working at Agostino Chigi's villa on the Tiber, and 
had learnt the methods of Venetian artists from this new comrade. The 
influence of Sebastiano's example accounts for the rich colour, the depth 
of tone and vigorous modelling which meet us here, and surpass all 
that Raphael had hitherto accomplished. This splendid work has for- 




Group from the ** HeUodoruiT yatican. 
From a photograph by D. Anderson^ by permission. 



tunately suffered less damage than the HeliodoruSy and remains one or 
the finest examples of fresco-painting in existence. The Mass of Bolssna 
was finished in 15 12, during the lifetime of Julius II. The fresco of 
Atiila in the same room was probably already in contemplation when the 
old Pope fell ill. On the eve of All Saints he visited the Sistina and 
saw Michelangelo's ceiling, which ivas unveiled on that occasion, but 
after that he seldom left his bed. He still held audiences in his sick- 
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room, and kept himself alive by sheer force of will. But. since the 
Stanze which Raphael was decorating, were close to the chamber where 
the Pope lay dying, the work was naturally interrupted for a time, and 
the painter had more leisure to attend to other commissions. 

The great task upon which he had been engaged, since he came to 
Rome, had not absorbed all his faculties, and several important panels 
were executed during these four years. One of the earliest was the 
picture of the Child waking out of sleep and reaching out both arms 
to His mother, known as the Madonna di Loreto. This popular com- 
position, which has been so often copied, and engraved, was originally 
painted for Cardinal Riario, but, after hanging for two hundred years 
in S. Maria del Popolo, it was removed to the sanctuary of Loreto, and 
disappeared towards the end of the last century. Another version of 
the subject may be seen in the graceful little picture of La Vierge au 
Diadime in the Louvre, which still passes under Raphael's name, but 
is in reality the work of his favourite pupil, Giulio Romano. To the 
same hand the Aldobrandini^ or Garvagh Madonna^ in thd National 
Gallery must also be ascribed. Like the charming little Madonna 
belonging to Miss Hertz, it was evidently an early work of Giulio's, 
painted under the influence and from the design of Raphael. 

Three genuine Madonnas, however, all of them masterpieces in their 
way, belong to this period. The earliest of the three is the Madonna 'di 
Casa d* Alba^ said to have been painted for Julius II., and presented by 
him to the Olivetan monks of Nocera. This picture afterwards passed 
into the Duke of Alva's collection at Madrid, and was sold in 1836 to 
the Czar of Russia. Both in shape and composition, this Virgin closely 
resembles the later Florentine Madonnas. Mary holds a book in her 
hand and is seated in a meadow full of violets and wild flowers, 
leaning against the trunk of a gnarled oak-tree that is throwing out new 
shoots, an evident allusion to the renewed prosperity of the Delia Rovere 
family. The boy-Baptist kneeling on the grass with the cross in his 
hand and the Christ clinging to His mother's side, recall the children of 
the Cardellino, but the Virgin's antique costume and finely draped robes 
bear witness to the painter's Roman studies, and in the background the 
Tiber is seen winding through the distant Campagna. Two drawings for 
this Madonna, both of them showing the same marked likeness to the 
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St. Katherine of the National Gallery and the Eve of the Segnatura ceiling, 
are in the Lille Gallery. On the same sheet is a sketch for another 
round panel, the Madonna della Sedia. This most popular of all Ma- 




Tke Madonna di Casa d^Jiba^ by Raphael, Hermitage^ St, Petersburg, 
From a photograph by Braun^ Clement iff C/>, by permission. 



donnas belonged to the Medici collection as early as 1589, and was 
probably painted for Cardinal Giovanni, about the same time as the 
frescoes of the Stanza di Eliodoro. The handsome dark-eyed mother, 
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wearing a striped handkerchief on her head and clasping the Child in her 
embrace, is taken from some Roman model, it may be the same beautiful 
woman whose face in after-years inspired the painter with the noblest of 
all his Madonnas. The colouring is as rich and glowing as that of the 
Mass of Bolsena itself, and the skill with which the group is fitted into 
the round has not impaired its simple charm. 

The third picture was a grander and more elaborate work, the 
Madonna di FolignOy which Raphael executed for the papal chamberlain, 
Sigismond Conti, shortly before that prelate's death in 15 12. A native 
of Foligno and a writer of sufficient note to be mentioned in Giovanni 
Santi's poem, the aged bishop wished to commemorate his deliverance 
from a shell that exploded near him during the bombardment of that 
city. At his bidding Raphael painted the great altarpiece which adorned 
the Franciscan church of Ara Cceli, for fifty years, and was then removed to 
Foligno. After being taken to Paris and there transferred to canvas, 
the picture was brought back to Italy and finally placed in the Vatican 
Gallery. The conception is as original as it is noble, and recalls the 
opened heavens and sublime vision of the Di sputa. Our Lady appears, 
no longer throned under a canopy, as in the traditional Umbrian or 
Florentine type, but floating on the clouds of heaven, encircled by a 
golden halo of cherub-heads. On the flowery sward below, St. Francis, 
kneeling at the Baptist's feet, fixes his ardent gaze on the celestial vision, 
and on the other side, St. Jerome commends the donor to the Virgin's 
protection. Between these two groups, a boy-angel, whose lovely face 
reminds us^of the winged children of the Segnatura ceiling, stands look- 
ing up at the Madonna and forms as it were a link between the saint on 
earth and the seraph host in heaven. " Non si puo farCy' writes Vasari, 
" ne pi a grazioso ne meglio.'' In the background, on the heights' above 
the Tiber, are the towers of Foligno. A shepherd is seen feeding his 
flock in a green mountain valley, while the fire-ball rushes through the 
air and the rainbow of mercy spans the clouds. The exquisite beauty of 
the Virgin's face, the playful charm of the joyous Child, above all, 
the magnificent portrait of the kneeling chamberlain, lifting his worn, 
wrinkled face to heaven, aroused the admiration of all the painter's con- 
temporaries and have made this picture memorable among Raphael's 
Madonnas. 
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It is easy to understand how eager all who saw this living likeness of 
Sigismond Conti, were to have their portraits painted by Raphael'^ hand- 
Unfortunately, most of those which he executed in the reign of Julius IL 
have perished. That of his cultured friend, Bindo Altoviti, the young 
merchant of Siena, now in the Munich Pinacothek, is so badly damaged 
and has been so much disfigured by restoration, that some of the best 
critics doubt if the work is genuine. 

That of-Federigo Gonzaga, to which Castiglione alludes in a letter 
written after Raphael's death, has disappeared. The only portrait of the 
period in which the master's hand can be recognised with absolute 
certainty is that of the Pope himself, in the Tribune of the Uffizi. 
This portrait must have been painted towards the close of Julius II.'s 
life, soon after the fresco in which he figures as Gregory IX. The great 
old man is leaning back in his arm-chair, in purple cap and red robe, 
"looking so exactly like himself," writes Vasari, "that one trembles 
before him as if he were still alive." His head is bent downwards and 
his brows are marked with deep furrows, but every line of the emaciated 
fare reveals the restless energy of his nature, the passionate force of his 
will. His days of toil and strife are nearly over, his life draws rapidly 
to its close, and he sits there like some old lion brooding over his past 
conflicts, but ready, if need be, to turn and rend the foe. The cartoon 
for this wonderful portrait is in the Corsini palace at Florence, and a 
replica, scarcely to be distinguished from the original, is preserved in the 
Pitti gallery. 

Among other works which bear witness to the painter's ceaseless 
industry and to the marvellous versatility of his genius, are the numerous 
designs which he executed at this period, for Marc Antonio Raimondi. 
The Bolognese engraver, after being trained in the school of Francia and 
practising his art at Venice and Florence, came to Rome in 1510 and 
practically entered Raphael's service. A close friendship sprang up 
between the two men, and the fine series of prints that appeared under 
their joint signature, were the result of that enthusiastic admiration of 
antique art and innate sense of beauty which drew them together. Among 
the firstfruits of their partnership were the noble engraving of Lucrezia 
Romana and the well-known Massacre of the Innocents. Some of Raphael's 
drawings for the last-named plate may be seen in the Albertina, but as a 
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rule he probably only supplied the original motive of the design and left 
the rest to the engraver's imagination. The pen drawing of Venus 
looking into a mirror, attended by a satyr and group of cupids, and 




The Toilet of Venus ; drawing by Raphael. Malcolm Collection, 

nympha dropping flowers into a basket, now in the Malcolm collection, 
may well have been intended for Marc Antonio's use. This study, which 
Raphael himself has rarely equalled in grace of line and classical feeling, 
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and was probably a recollection of some antique bas-relief, such as the 
painter was constantly noting down and afterwards employing in his com- 
positions. The sale of Marc Antonio's engravings was carried on, Vasari 
tells us, under the management of one of Raphael's assistants, Baverio 
Carrocci of Parma, and soon became a lucrative and extensive business. 
Other artists followed in Raimondi's steps and a school of engravers 
sprang up, who were solely employed in reproducing the designs of 
Raphael. The wide circulation which their prints enjoyed, naturally 
made his name famous, and contributed not a little to the supremacy 
which his style acquired in all parts of Italy. 

But while Raphael was daily reaping new laurels, his chief patron, 
the Pope, who had brought him to Rome, lay on his death-bed. On the 
13th of January, 15 13, a Mantuan courtier informed Isabella d'Este 
that in obedience %o her commands, Messer Raphaello da Urbino had at 
length begun a charcoal drawing of her son, Signor Federico, in the 
jewelled cap and gold brocade suit which he wore on the day that he 
rode, at the Pope's side, to the opening of the Lateran Council. On the 
15th of January, he assured the anxious mother that the portrait of the 
young prince was making progress. But four days later, Messer 
Raphaello returned Federico's cap and mantle, begging Her Excellency 
to pardon him, since in the present state of affairs he had not the courage 
to go on with her son's portrait. The Pope's condition had been pro- 
nounced desperate, and all was in confusion at the Vatican. The next day 
Julius II. breathed his last, amidst the lamentations of the Roman people 
who honoured his just rule and admired his imposing personality. He 
had reigned with a strong hand and made the Papacy a power in Europe, 
but in the eyes of posterity he will chiefly be remembered as the Pope 
who founded St. Peter's and called Michelangelo and Raphael to 
Rome. 
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RAPHAEL AT THE COURT OF LEO X. 

1513— 1520 

Election of Leo X, — Raphael paints the frescoes of the Attila and St. Peter in the Stanza di 
Eliodoro — // appointed architect of St, Peter^s after Bramante^s death — Letters to Simone 
Ciarla and to Castiglione — The Galatea — Sibils of S. Maria della Pace — Chigi 
chapel — RaphaePs architectural works — He is appointed inspector of antiquities by 
Leo X. — Paints the frescoes of the Stanza delP Incendio — Portraits of Bibbiena^ 
Castiglione^ Jffr. — La Donna Felata — St, Cecilia — The Madonna di San Sis to — The 
Cartoons — Works executed by his scholars — Frescoes of the Farnesina — The Loggie — 
Raphael buys a bouse in the Borgo Nuovo — Rivalry of Sebastiano del Piombo — Corre- 
spondence of the Duke of Ferrara^s agents — The Transfiguration — Death of Raphael — 
His burial in the Pantheon, 

The conclave met on the 4th of March, a fortnight after the death of 
Julius II. A week later, Cardinal Giovanni de' Medici was elected Pope, 
and took the name of Leo X. He had been made a cardinal when still 
a boy, and now at the age of thirty-seven became the head of the 
Church. But the choice was a popular one. The new Pope was a genial 
and kind-hearted man, fond of ease and luxury, but cultivated and liberal- 
minded. "Let us enjoy the Papacy, since God has given.it to us," he 
said to his brother Giuliano on the day of his election, and the remark 
was characteristic both of the man and of his tastes. A series of brilliant 
festivities inaugurated the new reign of peace and splendour. The 
friends of learning rejoiced to see a son of the magnificent Lorenzo in 
the chair of St. Peter and men of letters flocked to Rome. " Once Venus 
reigned, then Mars, now Pallas," was the motto inscribed by the wealthy 
Sienese banker, Agostino Chigi, on the triumphal arch which he erected in 
honour of Leo the Tenth's coronation. 

c 2 
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Raphael soon found that he had lost nothing by the death of his 
former patron. His own friends were raised to high office in the new 
Pope's household. Bibbiena was made a cardinal, Pictre Bembo became 
papal secretary. Giuliano de' Medici had known him in the old Urbino 
days, and did not forget him now. From the first, Leo X. honoured 
Raphael with marks of especial favour. He had known Michelangelo 
from his boyhood, and admired his mighty genius, but as he told Sebastian 
del Piombo, the great sculptor was too terrible a man for him, and the 
gentle-souled painter of Urbino was far more to his taste. He employed 
Buonarroti to build the facade of S. Lorenzo, and wasted whole years of 
his life in quarrying marbles at Carrara, but he kept Raphael at his side • 
and bade him proceed at once with the frescoes of the second Stanza. 
Attila's Retreat was the subject chosen by Julius II. for the third fresco 
of the Stanza di Eliodoro, and a copy of the design which Raphael had 
already prepared may still be seen in the Louvre. This was now altered 
to suit the taste of the reigning pontiff, who was introduced as St. Leo, 
arresting the march of the barbarian invader. On the right, Attila and 
his Huns are seen, starting back in terror at the apparition of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, with drawn swords, in the heavens. On the left, the Pope 
enters, wearing the triple tiara, and mounted on the white horse which 
he had ridden at Ravenna, and raising his hand, tells the conqueror to 
come no further. The massive features of Leo X. are rendered with 
admirable truth, and the Cardinals who attend him, clad in contemporary 
costume, are evidently portraits of well-known personages at the papal 
court. Attila's terror-stricken gesture, the sudden confusion of his 
cavalry and the swift rush of the avenging saints are all realised in the 
most vivid and dramatic manner. The action of each separate figure is 
made to harmonise with the whole, and every detail adds to the general 
effect. The flying banners of the moving host and the flames of the 
burning houses heighten the solemn impression, and beyond the ancient 
monuments of imperial Rome, the Coliseum and aqueducts are seen rising 
out of a woodland landscape, bounded by the mountains of the Campagna. 

Last of all, on the wall opposite to the Mass ofBolsena^ Raphael painted 
the Deliverance of St. Peter from Prison\ in significant allusion to the 
memorable escape of Leo X. from the hands of his French captors, after 
the battle of Ravenna. In the central space above the windows, the 
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delivering angel is seen through the prison bars, stooping down to wake 
St. Peter, who lies bound between two soldiers. On the right, the same 
bright form leads the apostle by the hand, down the steps, and past the 
sleeping guards, while on the left a soldier, bearing a lighted torch, rushes 
up the opposite flight of stairs to give the alarm. The most striking 
thing in this picture is the fine effect produced by the three separate 




Group from the '' Jitila^'' by Raphael, Vatican. 



lights, the angel whose radiance illumines the darkness of the prison, the 
flaming torch in the soldier's hand and the crescent moon which hangs 
over the sleeping city. The way in which these different lights are 
reflected in the steel armour of the guards, roused the admiration of 
Raphael's contemporaries to the highest pitch, and made Vasari declare 
this fresco to be the master's most wonderful work. 

The theme of divine intervention which Raphael had illustrated 
on the walls of this room, was repeated in the four Old Testament 
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subjects from the story of Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, which 
adorn the ceiling. All four are now irreparably ruined, but as far as it 
is possible to judge in their present state, they were chiefly the work of 
Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni. As in the case of the former 
room, the panelling was enriched with intarsias by Fra Giovanni di 
Verona, and the decoration completed, some years later, by the addition of 
Caryatides and other allegorical figures painted in chiaroscuro by Raphael's 
younger pupil, Perino del Vaga. 

Raphael's frescoes in the Stanza di Eliodoro were finished in August, 
1 5 14, as recorded on a tablet placed below the Deliverance of St. Peter. 
The date marks an important stage in the painter's development. He 
had made the secrets of Venetian colouring his own, and had reached a 
degree of technical perfection beyond all to which he had hitherto 
attained. No living master, not Michelangelo himself, could surpass 
him in dramatic vigour, in the power of giving life and reality to a 
narrative, and of combining unity of composition with variety of indi- 
vidual action. Henceforth no heights were beyond his reach. He stood 
supreme and without a rival in the field of pictorial art. Unfortunately 
just at this moment, when powers of brain and hand alike were ripe, his 
activities were diverted into new channels, and his time and strength 
frittered away in a multitude of labours that were beyond the strength of 
any one man. 

Bramante, whose health had long been failing, died on the nth of 
March, 15 14, recommending Raphael to the Pope as his successor with 
his last breath. Of late years, the two masters had been brought into 
intimate relations, and Raphael seems to have acted as Bramante's 
assistant, in designing several of the palaces and churches in the new 
streets of the Vatican quarter. He had already, it is evident, devoted 
considerable attention to the study of architecture, and the papal bull 
which confirmed his appointment expressly says that he is held excellent, 
not only as a painter but also as a builder. Leo X. lost no time in 
acting upon Bramante's suggestion, and on the ist of April, 1514, 
Raphael was appointed chief architect of St. Peter's, at a yearly salary of 
300 ducats. Giuliano di San Gallo and Fra Giocondo of Verona, the 
architect of the Pont-Neuf in Paris, were given him as assistants, but 
since both were advanced in years and died within a short time, they 
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proved of little use. The natural pride which the young painter felt in 
this high office and the ardour with which he entered on his new duties, 
are pleasantly shown in two letters which he addressed, during the summer 
of 1 5 14 to his uncle, Simone Ciarla, and his friend Castiglione. The old 
uncle at Urbino was growing restless at his nephew's prolonged absence, 
and had written, urging him to return and take a wife and settle down in 




7/fe Deliverance of St. Peter from Prison^ by Raphael, Vatican, 
From a photograph by D. Anderson^ by permission. 



his old home. Raphael, in his reply, gently soothed down the old man's 
anxiety, and with delightful simplicity explained the reasons which kept 
him in Rome and made him prefer this city to Urbino. As for marriage, 
he would have been well content to wait, but since his friend Bibbiena, the 
newly-made Cardinal of Santa Maria in Portico, wished him to marry a 
relative of his own he had agreed to this proposal and could not break his 
word. The whole letter, in its bright and happy tone, is eminently 
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characteristic of Raphael's sweet and sunny nature. It was a proud moment 
in his life. At thirty-one years of age, he had reached a position of the 
highest honour, and was not only painter to His Holiness, but architect of 
St. Peter's, " the grandest church in the world." As yet he did not feci 
the burden of excessive work, which was ere long to bring his life to a 
premature end. A future of splendid activity and unclouded happiness 
opened before him, and with high hopes and light heart he wrote this 
affectionate letter to his old uncle at Urbino : — 

" Dearest in the place of a Father, — I have received your letter, 
which is very dear to me as a proof that you are not displeased. It would 
indeed be foolish to vex yourself at my silence, if you think how tiresome 
it is to write when one has nothing to say. Now that the matter is of 
importance, I answer at once and will tell you all that I have to say upon 
the subject. First of all, as to taking a wife, I must tell you with regard 
to her whom you wished to give me, that I am perfectly content, and 
thank God continually that I neither married her nor any one else, and 
in this I was wiser than you. I am sure you will agree with me, that if 
I had done as you wished, I should not be where I now am, since at the 
present time, I have property in Rome worth 3,000 gold ducats, and an 
income of fifty gold crowns. His Holiness having given me a salary of 
300 ducats, for superintending the works of St. Peter's, which I shall 
enjoy as long as I live. And I am sure to earn more from other sources, 
and am paid whatever I like to ask for my work. And I have begun to 
paint another room for His Holiness, which will bring me 1,200 gold 
ducats, so that you see, my dearest uncle, I do honour to you, to my 
whole family, and to my country. But none the less, I always keep the 
thought of you in my heart, and when I hear your name, feel as if I 
heard that of a father. And do not complain of me if I do not write, for 
I have far more reason to complain of you^ who sit, pen in hand, all day 
and yet allow six months to go by, between your letters. But for all that 
I am not as angry with you as you seem to be with me. I have 
wandered from the subject of marriage, but to return to it, you must 
know that Santa-Maria-in-Portico wishes to give me a relative of his 
own, and that with your leave and that of my uncle the priest, I have 
promised to do what His Reverence desires. I cannot break my word, for 
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we are on the point of settling this matter, and I shall soon be able to 
tell you more. Have patience, since this affair promises so well, and if 
it falls through, I will do as you wish, and tell Francesco Buffa that if he 
has proposals to make, I have plenty of others on my own account, and 
can find a fair maiden in Rome, of most excellent reputation, whose 
friends are ready to give me 3,000 gold crowns as her dowry, and that in? 
house-property in Rome, where 100 ducats are certainly worth more than 
200 in Urbino. As for remaining in Rome, I cannot live anywhere else 
for some time to come, on account of the work of St. Peter's, now that 1 
am in Bramante's place. But what city in the world can compare with 
Rome ? what task is nobler than the building of St. Peter's, the first 
temple and the grandest structure in the world ? The cost will exceed a 
million in gold, and the Pope has ordered 60,000 ducats, a year, to be 
spent on the work and can think of nothing else. He has given me as- 
colleague a very learned old friar, over eighty years of age, who cannot 
live long, but is a man of marvellous wisdom, so that I may learn what- 
ever fine secrets in architecture he has to teach, and become perfect in 
this art. His name is Fra Giocondo, and every day the Pope sends for 
us and discusses the plans of the building, for some time. I hope you 
will go and see the Duke and Duchess and tell them this, for I know 
they will be glad to hear that one of their servants is doing them honour^ 
and commend me to their Highnesses, as I commend myself ever to you, 
and to all my friends and relatives, most of all to Ridolfo, who bears me 
so true an affection. 

"Your Rafael, painter in Rome." 
''On the \ St of July, 15 14." 

This letter was duly shown to the Duke and Duchess, as Raphael 
desired, for a hundred years later, it was found among the papers of the 
last Duke of Urbino, and brought to Rome, where it was seen by 
Richardson, early in the last century. The other letter is written in a 
more polished style, and in a courtly language befitting the accomplished 
gentleman to whom it was addressed. It is of especial interest, as giving 
us a glimpse into the mind of Raphael, and revealing the sums and 
aspirations of his artist-soul. 
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" My Lord Count, — I have made several designs of the subject which 
you suggested, and all who have seen them seem to be well satisfied, 
unless they are mere flatterers. But, I confess, I am not satisfied myself, 
because I fear they will not satisfy you- I send them and hope that you 
will choose any one which is to your taste. Our Lord, the Pope, has been 
pleased to lay a heavy burden on my shoulders, that is to say, the direc- 
tion of the works of St. Peter's. I hope I shall not sink under the load, 
especially since the model which I have made, pleases His Holiness, and 
has been commended by many learned men. But my thoughts soar 
higher. I long to find out more about the fine forms of ancient monu- 
ments, and I know not if my dreams may not end as the flight of 
Icarus ! Vitruvius has enlightened me on many points, but has not 
shown me all that I want to know. As for the Galatea^ I should count 
myself a great master if half the kind things which your Lordship 
writes were true, but your words show your love for me, and I tell you 
that, if I am to paint a beautiful woman, I must see several, and have you 
at my side to choose the fairest. But meanwhile, since good judges and 
fair women are both of them rare, I make use of a certain ideal that is in 
my mind. If it has any artistic excellence I know not, but I try hard to 
reach it. Let me have your commands. From Rome." 

This letter, which was first published at Venice in 1 554, must have been 
written late in the summer of 1 5 14, when Raphael had finished the wooden 
model of St. Peter's, which received the Pope's approval, that August. At 
Leo the Tenth's suggestion, he altered Bramante's original design from a 
Greek to a Latin cross, and prepared plans of the building on a more 
extensive scale than ever. The nave was to be longer, the cupola larger, 
new arcades and side- chapels, and a spacious portico were to be added. 
But these vast schemes were never carried out. Bramante's choir and 
transepts, built as they had been with the utmost haste to satisfy the 
impatience of Julius II., were found to be insecure, and the new architect's 
time was spent in strengthening the foundations and supporting the 
pillars which his predecessor had raised. Want of funds delayed the 
progress of the work, and Raphael died before any attempt had been 
made to carry out his proposals. After his death, the plans were again 
altered, and few, if any traces of his work are to be seen in the present 
church. 
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The letter to Castiglione fixes the date of one of Raphael's finest 
works, the fresco of Galatea which he painted for his wealthy friend 
Agostino Chigi in a hall of his villa in the Lungara. As early as 15 10, 
he had designed two superb bronze dishes for the Siena banker, and 
according to Vasari, supplied plans for the stables where Leo X. was enter- 
tained in so royal a fashion by his splendid host. Sebastian del Piombo 
had already painted a fresco of Polyphemus, the love-sick Cyclops, piping 
under the plane trees- on the Sicilian shore, and in the same hall Raphael 
now represented the milk-white Galatea driving her team of dolphins on 
the waves. The composition was evidently inspired by Poliziano's 
verses, and many of the details, the shell chariot of Galatea, the trumpet- 
blowing Tritons riding their sea-horses, and the Loves shooting arrows 
from the sky, were directly borrowed from antique bas-reliefs. But more 
than this, he has, for once in his life, caught a breath of the true Greek 
spirit. This laughing nymph, with her fair locks and purple drapery 
floating on the breeze, these merry Cupids sporting on the green waves, 
are instinct with all the careless gladness, the joy of actual living that 
was the charm of the old world. Just as the Venus of Botticelli helps us 
to realise how the Florentines of the earlier Renaissance looked upon the 
myths of Hellas, so Raphael's Galatea represents the classical world as it 
appeared in the eyes of the humanists of Leo the Tenth's age. But even 
here the master was compelled to leave a great part of the work to his 
assistants. The figure of Galatea herself was painted entirely by his own 
hand, but in the coarser forms and muscular limbs of the Tritons we 
recognise the work of Giulio Romano and his comrades. These assistants 
had a still large share in the next fresco which Raphael painted for 
Agostino Chigi, the much-injured Sibyls of Santa-Maria-della-Pace. 
Here the four Sibyls and their attendant genii are represented in a single 
group, above the archway leading to the Chigi chapel. On the left, the 
youthful nymph of Cumasa lifts her impassioned gaze to heaven and her 
Persic sister writes her message on a tablet at her side. On the right, 
the Phrygian Virgin turns to read the mystic writing of a scroll held up 
before her, and the aged and wrinkled Sibyl of Tibur looks out sadly into 
the dark future. Vasari and many critics after him have described 
these noble figures as directly borrowed from the Sistina frescoes. But 
although the motive is the same, these Sibyls and genii have little in 
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common with the majestic creations of Michelangelo. Their beauty is 
of a far more human type, their graceful forms and draperies are 
modelled in the true Raphaelesque manner. The master of Urbino 
doubtless learnt many lessons from his mighty rival, and often thanked 
God that he lived in Michelangelo's days, but, after his wont, he 
assimilated the qualities which attracted him in his own fashion and 
added the strength and robustness of the Tuscan to his own grace 
and sweetness. Another somewhat similar fresco, of the prophet 
Isaiah, was painted about this time by Raphael on a pillar in the 
church of S. Agostino, for the Luxembourg prelate Gorlitz, the 
Corycius senex of the Roman humanists, whom he often entertained 
in his gardens on the Quirinal. But this figure was entirely re-painted 
by Daniele da Volterra, and it is hard to discover even a trace 
of Raphael's work in the fresco. For Agostino Chigi he also designed 
a sepulchral chapel in S. Maria del Popolo, as well as the mosaic 
decorations of the interior, that were executed by Venetian workers in 
1 516. Here he went back to Dante's Convito for his inspiration. In 
the summit of the cupola, he represented the Eternal in the glory of 
heaven, and, at His feet, seven angels setting the planets in .motion at 
His bidding. Fiant luminaria in firmamenti coeli. Several drawings of 
these subjects are to be seen at Lille and Oxford, among others a spirited 
sketch of the Angel of Jupiter^ with both arms high above his head, 
pointing up to God. The statue of Jonas in the same chapel was 
executed by the sculptor Lorenzetto from Raphael's design, but can 
hardly have been modelled, as Passavant thinks, by the great master's 
own hands. On one occasion, however, he seems to have made an 
attempt in this direction. Sebastian del Piombo's friend, the saddler 
Lionardo Borgherini, writing from Rome in November, 15 16, tells 
Michelangelo to look to his laurels, since Raphael of Urbino has actually 
modelled a child in clay for the sculptor Pietro d'Ancona. And, three 
years after the painter's death, Castiglione writes to inquire if Giulio 
Romano still possesses the marble boy modelled by Raphael, and offers 
to give him whatever sum he chooses to name for the precious work. 
There was, indeed, hardly a single branch of art to which this most 
versatile of masters did not turn his attention. At this period architec- 
tural works certainly occupied a considerable part of his time. Following 
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in Bramante's steps, he adopted the purely classical style, and, as he told 
Castiglione, studied ancient monuments with Vitruvius for his guide. 
The Italian version of the Latin writer made by the learned old 
humanist, Fabio Calvo of Ravenna, "at the prayer and in the house 
of RafFaelle di Urbino," with marginal notes in the painter's own hand- 
writing, may still be seen in the Munich library. But life was too short 
for all that he meant to do, and he died before he was able to put his 
theories into practice. Unfortunately, the little which he was able to 
accomplish in this direction has for the most part perished. The fine 
palace in the Borgo Nuovo, which he built for his friend the Pope's 
Chamberlain, Brancantonio dell' Aquila, was pulled down in the last 
century to make room for the colonnade of St. Peter's. His plans for 
the facade of S. Lorenzo have been lost, and even his own house, which 
had been built by Bramante, but embellished by himself, has been altered 
out of all recognition. In November, 15 15, he was summoned to 
Florence by Leo X., to give his advice as to the completion of 
S. Lorenzo, but eventually Michelangelo's design was accepted, and 
Raphael returned to Rome. Vasari's account of this brief visit to his 
old haunts, is borne out by a deed recording the purchase of a house in 
the Via Sistina, which was signed in his absence by his assistant, Baverio 
Carrocci, Raffaello di Urbino licet absente. It was probably on this 
occasion that he supplied Bishop Pandolfini with plans for his new palace 
in the Via San-Gallo. The building was only erected after his death, but 
is still one of the finest Renaissance palaces in Florence. 

On the 27th of August, 15 15, Raphael was appointed Inspector of 
antiquities in Rome, and a papal bull was issued, empowering him to. 
purchase any ancient marbles in the city and surrounding country, and 
forbidding the destruction of any inscribed stones without his leave. 
The painter gladly availed himself of the facilities thus afforded him 
to study the classical remains that were being daily discovered, and, as far as 
possible, to arrest the wholesale destruction of ancient monuments which 
he laments in his letter to Leo X. Vasari tells us how when the Baths 
of Titus were first excavated, Raphael and his assistant Giovanni da 
Udine hastened to the spot, and were amazed at the beauty of the 
painted grotteschi then brought to light. And both Castiglione and 
Bembo, we know, frequently accompanied the painter on his explorations 
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in the ruins of old Rome. But neither his architectural studies, nor 
the ardour with which he devoted himself to archaeological pursuits, 
were allowed to interfere with the progress of the Vatican frescoes. 
The Stanza di Eliodoro was no sooner completed, than the Pope desired 
him to adorn the next room with scenes from the pontificates, of the 
third and fourth Leo. The work, we learn from the artist's letter to 
his uncle was begun in June, 15 14, but only completed in the summer 
of 1 5 17. Times had changed since the days when the expulsion of the 
French from Italy had been the theme of Raphael's art, and it was 
the Pope's new ally, Francis I. who now figured as Charlemagne re- 
ceiving his crown from the Head of the Church. On the opposite 
wall, Leo III. was represented, clearing himself by oath from the false 
charges brought against him, in the presence of Charlemagne. The 
choir of St. Peter's is the scene of both incidents, and the cardinals of 
Leo the Tenth's court appear in both frescoes, ranged before the 
high altar in their robes of state. " The Stanze of His Holiness's palace 
which Raphael has painted," wrote Bembo to Cardinal Bibbiena, " are 
beautiful, not only by reason of his rare and excellent art, but because of 
the large number of prelates which he has introduced." But although 
the master himself may have painted a few of the portraits, the chief part 
of these frescoes, as Vasari states, was executed by his pupils, working 
under his superintendence. Giulio Romano's hand is evident in the 
third fresco, where the rout of the Saracens in the battle of Ostia is 
vigorously set forth, and Leo X. and his Cardinals, Giulio de' Medici and 
Bibbiena, stand on the sea- shore, receiving the submission of the captives. 
Put by far the finest of the series is the famous composition which 
gives its name to the room, the Incendio del Borgo. Here Leo IV., the 
same Pope who defeated the Saracens at Ostia, is seen on the balcony of 
the Vatican, miraculously arresting a fire which had broken out in the 
Borgo, by making the sign of the cross. The steps of the old basilica 
of St. Peter's are crowded with fugitives, and in the foreground the 
terrified inhabitants are escaping from their houses. One old man is 
borne, like Anchises, on the shoulders of his stalwart son, and a mother 
drops her child from an open window into his father's arms. On the 
right, men and women pour jars of water on the flames, and in the 
centre, a group of frightened mothers and children stretch out their 
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arms to implore the help of the Holy Father. Here Raphael 
makes a new departure, and leaving the historical and allegorical style in 
which he excelled, gives us a subject from the life of the people, such 
a scene as might be witnessed any day in the streets of Rome. And in 
this new field he shows himself once more a master of his art and a designer 
of the highest order. But, magnificent as the composition is, the execu- 
tion, it must be owned, is of a distinctly inferior kind. We are still in the 
presence of Raphael's creative faculty, we own the vivifying, controlling 
force of his imagination, but we feel that another hand has carried out the 
conception. Some of the separate groups are remarkably fine, but in the 
exaggerated muscles and violent foreshortening of others we see the 
influence which Michelangelo was already exerting upon Raphael's 
scholars. The master himself, distracted as he was by an infinite variety 
of labours, only sketched out the composition and left the execution of 
the cartoons to his assistants. For instance, the well-known Uffizi 
drawing of the water-carrier, with her finely-moulded form and flying 
draperies, is evidently Giulio Romano's work, while Raphael's original 
design, a slight sketch in black and white chalk on blue paper, is in the 
Morelli Collection at Bergamo. Even the study of nude figures in the 
Albertina, which is said to have been sent by Raphael to Albert Diirer, 
was drawn by Giulio Romano. On the other hand, most of the pen-and- 
ink drawings of wrestling figures that have been preserved in public 
and private collections are Raphael's own work, and were probably studies 
for the battle of Ostia or the fresco of the victory of the Milvian Bridge, 
which his scholars painted, after his death, in the Hall of Constantine. 
Many of these groups are of great interest, revealing as they do the 
ease and mastery of his pencil, and the skill with which he could depict 
all the varying shades of passion and hatred, of triumph and despair. To 
the same period we may ascribe the beautiful drawing of figures carrying 
vases, formerly in the Reveley Collection, a design which, for exquisite 
grace and lightness of touch, ranks among the finest examples of Raphael's 
mature work. 

While the frescoes of the Stanza dell' Incendio were still in course of 
execution, Raphael was called upon to finish the building of the Loggie, 
and to decorate a neighbouring corridor, which, however, fell in during 
the reign of Clement VII. The chiaroscuro figures of Apostles with 
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which he and his scholars at the same time adorned the anteroom of the 
Stanze, known as the Sala dei Palafrenieri, were entirely re-painted in the 
last century. Still more to be deplored is the destruction or concealment 
of the paintings of Venus and Cupid^ with which he decorated the bath- 
room of Cardinal Bibbiena, in the upper story of the Vatican. These 
wonderful little pictures were painted on a black and red ground, in the 
style of antique gems, and are described as marvels of elegance and 
delicacy. Unfortunately the room which they adorn has long been 
closed to the public, and the dainty loves and fantastic devices of birds 
and flowers which Raphael and his friend designed with so much thought 
and care are hidden under a wooden wainscoting. 

During these early years of Leo the Tenth's reign, Raphael painted 
the portraits of most of the chief personages at his court. One of the 
first in point of date, as well as one of the finest and best preserved, is 
that of Cardinal Bibbiena in the Madrid gallery. The marked diflference 
that exists between this picture and the other portrait of Bibbiena in the 
Pitti, which has always passed as Raphael's work, has led more than one 
critic to reject the old tradition, and declare the Madrid portrait to be the 
likeness of some other prelate. M. Muntz, for instance, has suggested that 
Alidosi, the favourite of Julius IL,may be the Cardinal here represented. 
But when Raphael came to Rome, Alidosi was no longer young, and he 
died at Ravenna, stabbed by the Duke of Urbino, some years before this 
picture was painted. If we compare the two portraits carefully, we shall 
see that the features are in reality the same, only that the Madrid picture 
represents the man in the prime of life and vigour, while in the other he 
appears broken in health and prematurely aged. The Pitti portrait in 
fact, was painted several years later, when Bibbiena was already suffering 
from an incurable disease, and is either the work of Raphael's scholars, or 
the copy of a lost original by his own hand. No such doubt impairs the 
value of the Madrid picture. This handsome prelate, in his cape of red 
watered silk and lawn sleeves, is the bel Bernardo of Urbino days, the 
witty author of La Calandra and wily diplomat of Pope Leo's court. The 
blue eyes and chestnut hair, the long aquiline nose, the very smile that 
plays about the clever mouth, agree with all that we know of this able 
and cultured man of the world, who was also the intimate friend of 
Raphael. When the Cardinal died, a few months after the painter, he 
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left this portrait as his most valued possession to Castiglione, who took it 
with him to Spain, where it must have remained after his own death. 
Another distinguished humanist, Tommaso Inghirami, the librarian of 
the Vatican and friend of Erasmus, known in literary circles by his 
surname of Phaedrus, was painted by Raphael, sitting at his writing-desk 
with his pen in his hand and his eye turned upwards, as if in search of 
some new inspiration. Unluckily, the original of this vigorous and 
impressive work remains hidden away in the palace of the Inghirami at 
Volterra, and is only known to most of us by an inferior copy in 
the Pitti. 

The Pope's brother, Giuliano, Duke of Nemours, the best and moist 
popular of all his house, had known Raphael at Urbino, and, when 
he married a Princess of Savoy, he gave the painter a post in his house- 
hold. This prince returned to Rome with his bride in the spring of 
1 5 1 5, and, before he left to take command of the papal forces, he employed 
Raphael to paint his portrait. A few months afterwards, he died at 
Fiesole, on the 17th of March, 15 16, to the grief of all his friends in 
Rome. Bembo, writing to Cardinal Bibbiena, who was with Giuliano in 
his last hours, speaks affectionately of the lamented duke, and gives some 
interesting particulars as to the portraits upon which Raphael was 
engaged. "To-morrow," he writes on the 3rd of April, "I am going 
with Raphael, Navagero, Beazzano, and Baldassare Castiglione, to see 
Tivoli once more, not having been there for twenty-seven years. We 
mean to see both old and new, and all that is beautiful in the country 
round. I go to please Messer Andrea, who leaves for Venice the day 
after Pasquino" — the 25th of April, when all the wits in Rome wrote 
satires and hung them on the famous torso of Pasquin, at the corner of 
the Braschi Palace. Both of these distinguished Venetian scholars, 
Navagero and Beazzano, who travelled in such good company to Tivoli, 
had their portraits painted by Raphael, and the canvas in which they 
appear side by side now hangs in the Doria Palace, a masterpiece of 
vitality and character. The portrait of the poet, Antonio Tebaldeo, is 
the subject of Bembo's next letter. 

" Raphael, who desires to be respectfully remembered to you," he 
writes on the 14th of April, "has painted our Tebaldeo in so lifelike a 
manner, that he is not so exactly himself in actual existence as in this 
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picture. For my part I never saw so perfect a likeness. You may 
imagine what Messer Antonio says and thinks of it, and indeed he has 
every reason to be proud of it. In point of likeness, the portrait of 
Messer Baldassare Castiglione and that of our good and lanxented duke — 
God grant him eternal bliss ! — might be by the hand of an apprentice, 
compared with this of Tebaldeo. I am very envious and really think I 
must have my own portrait painted next. I had just written the last 
words when Raphael came in — I think he must have guessed what I was 
writing about him — and begged me to ask you to send him a description 
of the other subjects which are to be painted in your bath-room, since 
those which you sent last will be finished this week. Per Dio ! this is no 
joke ! And now comes Messer Baldassare, who sends you word that he 
is going to spend the whole summer in Rome, not to spoil a good custom, 
and more especially because it is Messer Antonio's wish." 

A week later, Bembo wrote again in the same lively strain. This 
time he begged the cardinal to give him a little marble Venus, for which 
Raphael could not find room in his newly-painted stufetta^ but which Bembo 
himself had long coveted for his own camerino^ saying that he would 
place her there, between her father and brother, Jupiter and Mercury I 
** Raphael, whom you love so well," he adds, " has encouraged me to make 
this request." And again, " I am sure you will not give your Raphael the 
pain of a refusal." Bibbiena, however, quite declined to see the matter 
in this light, and refused to part from his Venerina even at the prayer 
of his well-beloved Raphael. Both the portraits of Tebaldeo and of 
Giuliano de' Medici have perished, but that of Castiglione still exists, and 
is worthy of the master who painted it and of the accomplished personage 
whom it represents. This distinguished-looking gentleman, in gray 
doublet and black velvet collar and sleeves, with the white lace ruffles, 
carefully trimmed beard and indescribable air of refined elegance^ is 
the very model of a perfect courtier. How highly it was prized by 
Castiglione himself, we learn from the beautiful verses which he puts in 
the lips of his young wife, who tells her absent lord how in her loneliness 
Raphael's picture is her one comfort, and how at the sight of this living 
image her infant child stretches out his little arms and lisps the word 
" Father." Castiglione took the portrait with him to Spain, but after his 
death it went back to Mantua, and passed with the Gonzaga collection to 
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England and Amsterdam. There it was copied by Rembrandt and 
Rubens, and afterwards found a home in the Louvre. 

Yet one more portrait belongs to this period, the Donna Velata of 
the Pitti, which, long labelled as a copy by a Bolognese artist, is now 
universally admitted to be a masterpiece of Raphael's art. The picture 
is of rare interest. It is the only woman portrait of Ms Roman days, 
and represents, there can be little doubt, the face of his beloved. The 
fables of the painter's love for th^ baker's daughter have long been 
rejected as a modern invention, and the portraits that formerly went by 
the name of the Fornarina, are now known to have no connection with 
Raphael. The Improvisatrice of the Tribune and the Dorotea of Berlin 
are the work of Sebastian del Piombo, and the Fornarina of the Barbe- 
rini palace was painted by Giulio Romano. This half-naked woman, 
with the bold, black eyes, is plainly some handsome model who sat to 
Raphael's scholars. There is no reason whatever to assume that she was 
the painter's mistress, and as carefuL inspection will show, the bracelet 
bearing the words " Raphael Urbinas," which is commonly supposed to 
be a proof of this theory, was added by another hand and formed no 
part of the original work. The picture is a coarse and vulgar one, with 
none of the peculiar characteristics of Raphael's drawing, and utterly 
lacking the distinction that is the supreme quality of his art. Again, 
Vasari's stories of the master's excesses may be dismissed as idle 
calumnies, of which no evidence is to be found in contemporary records, 
and which are not even mentioned in Sebastian del Piombo's malicious 
letters. Raphael, judged by the standard of his times, led a blameless 
life, wholly devoted to his art, and too much absorbed in the work of 
creation to be eager to form new ties. Maria Bibbiena, the wife whom 
his friend the cardinal wished to give him, died before the wedding day, 
and lies buried by his side in the Pantheon. But the story of the 
woman whom he loved remains wrapt in obscurity. In two sonnets 
which he wrote on the back of his studies for the Disputa^ now in the 
British Museum, he addresses the lady of his love as one far above him, 
and vows that he will never reveal her name. And Vasari tells us that 
he loved one woman to his dying day, and made a beautiful and living 
portrait of her, which Matteo Botti, of Florence, kept as a sacred relic. 
Cinelli, writing in 1677, mentions this portrait as still in the house of 
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the Botti, but soon afterwards it must have passed into the Medici Collec- 
tion, where it remained, at the Grand Duke's villa of Poggio Reale, until 
1824. It is painted on canvas, like the portraits of Castiglione and the 
two Venetians, in the Doria palace, with the same pearly shadows and 
the same warm golden glow. The maiden is of noble Roman type, her 
features are regular, her eyes dark and radiant. The white bodice that 
she wears is embroidered with gold, and the sleeves are of striped yellow 
damask. A veil rests on her smoothly parted hair and a string of 
shining black beads sets off the whiteness of her finely-modelled neck. 
Here, then, we have the woman whom Raphael loved to the end. 
Whether she was the lady of the sonnets, and his verses are written in 
the book that she clasps to her heart, or the Mamola bella whom he 
mentions in the letter to his uncle, we cannot tell. But we know that 
the same beautiful face meets us again in the royal-looking Magdalen, 
who stands at St. Cecilia's side in the Bologna altar-piece, and in that 
most divine of all his Virgins, the Madonna di San Sisto. Both of these 
were painted at this period. The first was ordered, towards the end of 
^5^3> '^y Cardinal de' Pucci, for his kinswoman, Elena Duglioli, but only 
finished in 1515. This noble Bolognese lady had heard a voice from 
Heaven, bidding her raise a chapel to St. Cecilia, and it is this incident 
which is recorded in Raphael's picture. He has painted the Virgin- 
martyr holding an organ in her hand and standing in a woodland 
landscape with four other saints. On the right, the Magdalen holds her 
vase of precious ointment. On the left, St. Paul is leaning, lost in 
meditation, on the hilt of his sword. Behind them, St. Augustine and 
a youthful St. John listen for the organ melodies that will soon fill the 
air, but St. Cecilia herself has caught the sound of other voices, and her 
own instrument drops from her hand, as, lifting her rapt face to heaven, 
she sees the golden light breaking in the sky and hears the angel-song. 
Unfortunately, this fine picture was taken to Paris in 1798, and there 
transferred to canvas and entirely re-painted, so that the design is now 
the only part of Raphael's work remaining. 

The Madonna di San Sis to was painted entirely by Rapnael's hand, 
in the same transparent colour, with the same light and rapid touch as 
the portraits of this period. We notice the same silvery tones, the same 
absence of dark shadows, as in the Castiglione and the Dontia Velata. No 
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studies for this picture are known to exist, and the red chalk outline on 
the canvas itself was probably the artist's sole preparation for the work. 
It was painted for the friars of San Sisto of Piacenza, possibly at the 
request of Antonio de' Monti, Cardinal of S. Sisto, and sold by the same 
community, in 1753, to Augustus III. of Saxony for ^^9,000. In the 
Madonna di Foligno^ the artist had represented the Virgin throned upon 
the clouds and the saints kneeling upon earth. Now he went a step 
further and painted the Holy Mother and Child, descending out of 
highest heaven, adored by saints in glory, and framed in by green altar 
hangings. The curtains have been drawn back suddenly and we see the 
vision that is for all time. On the right, the venerable Pope Sixtus lifts 
his devout old face to heaven, on the left, a youthful St. Barbara smiles 
down at the twin boys who have strayed from the angel band, and resting 
their elbows on the parapet below, look up with big wistful eyes. The 
surface has been damaged by the restorer's hand, the colour has peeled off 
in places and St. Barbara's face has been badly injured, but still the 
picture retains a certain sublime beauty which makes it unlike all other 
Madonnas. The Child, cradled in His mother's arms and looking out 
with grave wonder on the world, has less of innocent mirth than Raphael's 
other babies and more of the majesty of the Incarnate God. This Virgin's 
face, with the calm broad forehead and the mystery about the eyes, is that 
of the unknown maiden whose features sank so deeply into Raphael's 
heart, but raised and glorified above all earthly thoughts. And, as 
before, old memories are mingled with the new. The pure line and 
flowing drapery, the perfect rhythm of the whole, recalls the Madonna of 
the Gran Duca, and recollections of the earliest and fairest of his Floren- 
tine Virgins come to blend with this immortal dream of his last Roman 
years. 

The same grand and impressive character marks the cartoons which 
Raphael designed for the tapestries of the Sistine Chapel. On the roof, 
Michelangelo had painted the story of the Creation and of the Fall, and the 
types which foreshadowed the world's redemption. Florentine and 
Umbrian masters had adorned the walls with scenes from the life of 
Christ. Now Leo X., desiring to complete the decoration, asked 
Raphael to design a series of tapestries setting forth the acts of the 
apostles, Peter and Paul, and the foundation of Christ's kingdom upon 
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earth. The first payment for these works was made on the ist of June, 
1 51 5, the last on the 21st of December, 15 16, by which time the ten 
cartoons were completed and sent to Flanders, to be woven into tapestry. 
Three of the set, The Stoning of St. Stephen^ The Conversion of St. Paul, 
and his Escape from Prison at Philippic have been lost. The other 
seven remained at Brussels and were bought by Charles I. in 1630 at the 
suggestion of Rubens. To-day these famous works hang in South 
Kensington Museum and their subjects are familiar to us all. In the 
Stanze, Raphael had to deal with new material, here he takes the old 
Bible stories and sets them forth with a higher degree of artistic perfec- 
tion than had ever been done before. In their present faded and muti- 
lated condition the simplicity and grandeur of the composition is what 
strikes us most. All superfluous matter is put aside, and the central 
thought stands out as completely as in the noblest creations of classical 
art. The way in which the swift interchange of thought and the struggle 
of contending passions is realised, is even more remarkable than the con- 
summate drawing and admirable symmetry of the groups. The colours 
employed are very few and simple. Instead of the subtle gradations of 
tone, the delicate hues and pearly shadows of his pictures, we have broad 
masses of light and shade, and such tints as the weaver is best able to re- 
produce. Vasari says that Raphael painted the whole of the cartoons 
with his own hand, but his pupils, it is plain, had a large share in the 
execution. Giulio Romano's muscular limbs aind opaque shadows are 
frequently seen. Giovanni da Udine is said to have painted the cranes 
and shells in the foreground of the Draught of Fishes, and Penni and 
others were no doubt employed on the draperies and architectural details. 
None the less, there is far more of Raphael's own work in the cartoons 
than in most of the other paintings which he executed during the last few 
years of his life. The Carmine frescoes, which he had studied so atten- 
tively in his youth, and had lately seen again at Florence, supplied him 
with the grouping of The Charge to Peter, and the figure of St. Paul 
Preaching at Athens. The details of the pagan sacrifice in the temple 
courts at Lystra were directly borrowed, like so many of Raphael's com- 
positions, from antique bas-reliefs, and the faithfulness with which the 
columns and porticoes of classical buildings were reproduced, bore witness to 
his archaeological researches. All his old love for the beauty of hill and 
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shore found expression in the exquisite scenes on the^banks of the lake of 
Gennesareth, with their wide horizons and idyllic sense of repose. And 
in the risen Lord appearing to the chosen few, in the boat, and on the 
shore, he has given us an ideal of majesty and tenderness worthy to rank 
with Lionardo's Christ. 

The cartoons occupy a unique position in the history of the 
Renaissance, standing, as they do, at the close of that memorable phase of 
human thought, and on the brink of the coming decadence. All the 
efforts of former artists seem to culminate in this one great achievement 
of Raphael's prime. The extraordinary popularity which the works 
enjoyed, the influence which their types exercised upon future painters, 
must be ascribed not only to their high artistic merit, but to the exact- 
ness with which every detail of the sacred story is followed. They reflect 
the new spirit of inquiry and Bible-reading that was already abroad, and 
remind us that while Raphael was painting the cartoons, Luther was 
preaching against papal indulgences at Wittenberg. As, in the Vatican 
frescoes, this great master had set forth the creed of the middle ages and 
the ideals of the Renaissance, so in the cartoons he foreshadowed the new 
theology of the Reformation. And the cartoons also mark the final 
stage of Raphael's artistic development. The promise of his wonderful 
youth had been fulfilled. From first to last, his career had been one of 
unbroken progress. He had gone from strength to strength, mastering 
new problems and learning new lessons at every step, and yet in a 
marvellous way, retaining his own individuality through all. Now he 
entered on the last and closing phase of his life. His creative powers 
were as splendid, his designs as magnificent as ever, but, except in a few 
rare instances, the execution of his conceptions was of necessity left to his 
assistants. And so, in these works of his closing years, a marked decline 
became visible. The pictures that issued wholesale from his workshop, 
were signed with his name, but they bore no trace of his hand. It was 
utterly beyond the power of any one artist to execute the orders which 
poured in upon him from all sides. Kings and cardinals counted them- 
selves fortunate if they could obtain a picture designed by this illustrious 
master. The Madonna del Pesce was painted at the request of one of his 
oldest patrons, Cardinal Riario, for a church at Naples. The famous 
picture of Christ bearing the Cross was sent to Sicily, and adorned the 
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altar of the church of St. Maria dello Spasimo at Palermo until it was 
chased by Philip IV. of Spain. The Holy Family, known as the Perla^ 
is supposed to have been executed for the Count of Canossa in 1518, and 
after passing with the Gonzaga Collection to Whitehall, was bought at 
the sale of Charles the First's pictures for the King of Spain. The 
Visitation^ also at Madrid, was ordered by the papal chamberlain, 
Brancantonio dell' Aquila, for the church of his native town, and the 
young St. John in the Tribune of the Uffizi is said to have been executed 
for Cardinal Colonna. The little picture of the Vision of Ezekielj 
painted, in 151 8, for Count Ercolani of Bologna and now in the Pitti, is 
of especial interest. Here Christian and pagan motives are curiously 
blended together, and Jehovah is seen like the Olympian Jove riding 
upon an eagle and ox, and upborne by angels in his flight through space. 
But if the design clearly springs from Raphael's brain, the execution is as 
certainly that of Giulio Romano. All of these works bear the stamp of 
the same creative mind, and were consequently accepted by an uncritical 
age as painted by Raphael's own hand. Fifty years ago, the revival of 
a truer taste led modern critics to include the master of Urbino in the 
sweeping condemnation which they passed upon his school. He was held 
responsible for the decadence that set in after his death, and his very 
name became a word of reproach. But the new criticism has repaired 
the wrong, and has taught us to discriminate, at least in a measure, 
between the evil and the good, between the scholars and the master. 

The two great decorative works of Raphael's last years were the 
frescoes of the Farnesina and of the Vatican Loggia. At Chigi's 
request, he adorned the open colonnade of his villa, afterwards the property 
of the Farnese princes, with scenes from the myth of Cupid and Psyche. The 
tale of Psyche's love and of the wrath of Venus was displayed on the span- 
drels of the ceiling, in ten separate pictures, and the intervening spaces 
above the arches were decorated with amoriniy bearing the emblems of 
the gods, the trident of Neptune and the sword of Mars. Each subject 
was framed in garlands of fruit and flowers, with a background of blue 
sky, and two large frescoes, the Council of the Gods and the Marriage Feast 
of Cupid were painted by Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni on the flat 
ceiling above. The way in which monotony has been avoided and the 
difficulties presented by the construction of the building have been over- 
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Mercury^ by Raphael, Farnesina, 
From the engraving by Marc Antonio. 
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come is beyond all praise. The loggia is transformed into an arbour of 
green leaves and flowers, hung, as it were, with rich tapestries, spread out 
against the blue sky. But exposure to sun and wind during a hundred years 
destroyed the colour of the frescoes, and in the last century they underwent 
a thorough restoration, at the hands of Carlo Maratta. Now, Raphael's 
design and his pupils' brushwork are hidden under a thick coat of gaudy 
reds and coarse blues, and we can only form a faint idea of the joyous 
brightness, the airy and poetic charm which thrilled the hearts of the spec- 
tators, on the day when Chigi opened his villa doors, and all Rome flocked 
to the Lungara. But even then the detractor's voice was raised, and 
Lionardo the saddler told Michelangelo that the ceiling of Chigi's loggia 
was a disgrace to the master, and was even worse than the last Stanza 
of the palace. And Vasari remarks that the figures in these frescoes 
lacked the charm and grace peculiar to Raphael, since they had not been 
painted by him, but executed by his scholars from his designs. Several 
fine studies of the Farnesina groups are to be seen in the Louvre and 
Albertina, at Windsor, Oxford, and Chatsworth. Most of these are the 
work of Giulio Romano, but one precious pen-and-ink sketch of the 
famous Mercury by Raphael's own hand, is in the Museum of Cologne. 
The decoration of the Vatican Loggia was begun late in 1 517, and not 
completed until the summer of 15 19. These galleries, originally intended 
by Julius II. to connect the Belvedere Casino with the Vatican Palace, 
were begun by Bramante, and continued after his death by Raphael, who 
added a third story to the double tier of arches already erected by his 
predecessor. At the same time, he planned an entirely new and original 
scheme for the decoration of the second story, which, leading from the 
Stanze and looking out on the city and Campagna, was set apart for the 
Pope's use. The pilasters and walls of these thirteen arcades were covered 
with stucco ornaments, in imitation of the antique grotteschi in the Baths 
of Titus. Flowers and fruit, birds and animals, medallion busts and groups 
of classical subjects, in exquisite and endless variety, were interwoven in these 
delicate arabesques designed by Raphael and executed with rare elegance 
by Giovanni da Udine. On the vaulting of the arcades, set in this lovely 
framework, is the series of small paintings known as " Raphael's Bible." 
Forty-two of these subjects are taken from the Old Testament, four only, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds and Magi^ and the Sacraments of Baptism^ 
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and the Lord's Supper^ belong to the Gospel story. In after years, these 
little frescoes were universally ascribed to Raphael, but as a matter of fact, 
both Vasari and the Venetian scholar, Marc Antonio Michieli, expressly 
say that they were painted by his assistants from his designs. The whole 
series has been ruined by restoration, but many of the compositions, 
especially the early subjects from the story of the patriarchs, are full of 
charm. As usual, Raphael has adapted his style to the limited space at 
his disposal, and the simple action and delicate poetry of his conceptions 
has been admirably rendered by Perino di Vaga, the one of all his 
scholars who inherited most of his master's grace and feeling. The 
stucco mouldings are rapidly crumbling to pieces, and the colour is 
scaling off the walls, but the whole effect is still incomparably rich and 
brilliant. Architecture and painting, stucco ornament and mosaic pave- 
ment were all inspired by the same invention, and the result is that 
we have here the finest and most complete decorative work of the 
Renaissance. 

This association of all the arts and crafts,, under one master-mind, was 
the most remarkable achievement of Raphael's last years. A whole school 
of architects and painters, of sculptors, engravers, mosaic workers, wood- 
carvers and gilders had sprung up under the influence of his genius, and 
were employed in building and decorating churches, palaces, and villas, 
under his direction. And perfect harmony, Vasari tells us, reigned in 
that vast workshop. The gentle spirit of the master seemed to penetrate 
the whole body of artists, who one and all adored him as a teacher and 
loved him as a father. Never before had Rome, the capital of Christen- 
dom, witnessed so splendid a burst of artistic activity. And no painter 
before, had ever attained so high a degree of honour and renown. 
The death of Bramante, the absence of Michelangelo, had left him 
without a rival, both in the Pope's favour and in the popular estimation. 
He lived, we are told by Vasari, not as a painter but as a prince, and 
fifty scholars accompanied him daily from his house to the Vatican. 
" You walk as a general at the head of an army," was the significant 
remark with which Michelangelo one day greeted him. '' And you,'* 
replied Raphael gaily, " as an executioner on his way to the scaffold." 
The words are a curious illustration of the contrast that marked the 
character and habits, as well as the genius, of the two men. 
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Jupiter and EroSy by Raphael, Farnesina. 
From the engraving by Marc Antonio, 
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The long-disputed question as to the site of Raphael's own house has 
been finally set at rest by Professor Rossi's discoveries. We know now 
that on the yth of October, 151 7, he bought a palace which Bramante 
had lately built in the Borgo Nuovo, on the little Piazza of S. Giacomo 
Scossacavallo for the Caprini of Viterbo. Two drawings, the one published 
by Lafreri in 1549, the other taken by the grandson of Domenico Alfani^ 
who visited Rome in 1581, and found by Professor Rossi in the library 
at Perugia, show us th^ facade of Raphael's house, adorned with Doric and 
rustic columns, as described by Vasari. The arms of the painter were 
carved in stone over the windows, and were still to be seen at the close of 
the sixteenth century. Six weeks after Raphael's death, the palace was sold 
by his executors to Cardinal Accolti, who lived next door, and the two 
houses were thrown into one. In 1685, the building became the property 
of the Confraternity of Penitenzieri, who turned it into a hospital. Since 
then, this once splendid palace has undergone a complete transformation, 
and little now remains of its former magnificence. But the columns of 
an arcade, paved with majolica tiles like the Vatican Loggia^ may still be 
seen, overlooking the piazza, and on the first floor, there is a vast hall with 
massive walnut doors and a richly decorated ceiling, the very hall, it may 
be, where the dead painter lay in state on that sad Easter Eve. In this 
graceful Renaissance palace, Raphael spent the last years of his life. The 
Vatican and St. Peter's were close at hand, at the end of the new street » 
adorned with so many great houses, built by Bramante and himself, and 
inhabited by his friends. There he lived, with his favourite pupils as 
companions, and the first scholars of the day among his most frequent 
visitors. Here letters and messages from the chief courts of Europe^ 
reached him at all hours of the day, and ambassadors and prelates waited 
patiently at the doors, in the hope of being admitted for a few moments 
into the great master's presence. A position of such exceptional distinc- 
tion naturally provoked envy in the hearts of less fortunate artists, and 
the followers of Michelangelo made no secret of the hatred with which 
they regarded Raphael and his scholars. Chief among these disappointed 
rivals was Sebastian del Piombo, whose letters to Michelangelo are 
prompted by the most vindictive feelings. No insinuation is too base, no 
calumny too vile for him to repeat. On one occasion he accuses Raphael 
of robbing the Pope of three ducats a day, in wages and gilding, and 
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boasts that he will bring proofs of the charge before Cardinal Medici. At 
the same time, his keen eye was quick to detect the inferiority of much of 




I'^enus and Cupid^ by Raphael. 
From the engraving by Marc Antonio. 



the work that went by Raphael's name, and his sarcastic remarks on the 
last Stanze and the Farnesina frescoes, or the pictures painted for 
Francis I. were not without foundation. In 15 17, to his great satisfaction 
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he received an order from Cardinal Medici, who asked both him and 
Raphael to paint altar-pieces for the church of Narbonne. The Raising 
of Lazarus was the theme assigned to Sebastian, while Raphael agreed to 
paint the Resurrectiotiy a subject which he afterwards changed for the 
Transfiguration. Sebastian set to work at once, with the help of Michel- 
angelo, who spent a few weeks in Rome, early in 1518, and had almost 
finished the picture by the following July, but declared that he would 
not let it be seen, for fear that Raphael should borrow his ideas. Raphael, 
however, was far too much engaged to think of the Cardinal's altar-piece. 
Early in 1518, he painted the portrait of the Pope's nephew Lorenzo, 
who had recently been made Duke of Urbino, in the place of the rightful 
prince, Francesco della Rovere. This work, which is described by 
Lorenzo himself as a masterpiece, has been lost, but another portrait, 
which he painted in the same year, remains to show us that his powers of 
hand and brain were still undiminished. This is the magnificent group of 
Leo X. and the Pwo Cardinals^ in the Pitti. The Pope is seated at a 
table, holding a magnifying glass in one hand and turning over the pages 
of an illuminated breviary. The Cardinals stand up behind his chair, 
De' Rossi on the right and Giulio de' Medici on the left. The com- 
position is curiously like Sebastian del Piombo's portrait of Carondelet 
and his Secretaries^ in the Duke of Grafton's collection, and shows that 
the jealous suspicion with which the Venetian painter regarded his rival 
was not altogether groundless. But the execution of Raphael's picture 
surpassed all that others could do. This portrait of Pope Leo, with his 
heavy jaw, short neck, and fat white hands, is as wonderful a revelation 
of character as that of Julius 11. himself We see him there, exactly as he 
is described in contemporary records, the cultured, pleasure-loving man, 
kindly and good-natured as a rule, but hard and crafty in his dealings 
with others, and vindictive and unscrupulous w4ren his own interests were 
at stake. Vasari, who was -familiar with this portrait in the Medici 
palace, declares that the figures are not painted but as it were cut in 
relief, and dwells with enthusiasm on the marvellous way in which the 
furs and velvets, the chased silver bell, and the reflection of the Pope's 
robe, of the room and windows in the gold ball of the armchair, are all 
reproduced. Even here, Giulio Romano painted some of the draperies 
as we learn from his own statement, but that Raphael executed all the 
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more important parts of the picture, is evident when we compare the 
portrait with others ascribed to him, in which he had no share. 

In May, 151 8, Lorenzo de' Medici went to France to marry Made- 
leine de la Tour d'Auvergne, and the Pope employed Raphael to paint 
two pictures as a present to Francis I. On the 27th, the Duke of 
Ferrara's envoy reported that Raphael had finished a St. Michael for the 
King of France and a Virgin and Child, with four other beautiful figures. 




Joseph telling his Dreams^ by Pertno del I'agi:^ after Raphael, Loggie, Vatican 
From a photograph by D. Anderson^ by permission. 

for the Queen, and the pictures were immediately sent to Fontainebleau. 
'* I am heartily sorry/' wrote Sebastian del Piombo to Michelangelo, 
** you were not in Rome to see the two pictures, which have been sent to 
France, by the Prince of the Synagogue ! You could not imagine any- 
thing more contrary to your ideas of art. The figures look as if they 
had been blackened with smoke, or cut out in hard steel, and are drawn 
after a fashion of which Lionardo must tell you more ! " His judgment 
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was in the main correct. Both pictures are fine in design. The great 
Archangel of the Louvre, flashing down from heaven and planting his 
foot on the vanquished dragon, is a grand conception, very interesting to 
compare with the little St. Michael of early Urbino days. And the 
Virgin, with the Child springing up to meet her, and the kneeling angel 
scattering flowers on his head, is a lovely dream, such as few but Raphael 
could have imagined. But the pictures have been ruined in the process 
of painting, and the hard metallic hues, the black shadows and copper- 
coloured flesh tints all betray the hand of Giulio Romano. Thar 
Raphael should have allowed such work to be sent to Fontainebleau as 
his production, may appear strange. But he could not help himself. 
He was overburdened with tasks, and pressed on all sides by impatient 
masters, whose demands he could not satisfy. 

On one hand there was the Pope urging him to design frescoes for the 
next Stanza, wall-paintings for his hunting-box at La Magliana, and a new 
series of tapestries for the Sistina. One day, he is called from his work 
to design a medal in honour of Lorenzo's wedding ; another he must 
paint the elephant, presented to the Pope by the King of Portugal. 
The elephant's portrait was actually painted, probably by Giulio Romano, 
although the inscription placed on the Vatican walls, stated that it was 
the work of Raphael. And all the while the decoration of the Vatican 
Loggia and the works of St. Peter's, were being carried on under his 
superintendence. On the other hand, there were the cardinals all 
clamouring for pictures, Giulio de' Medici asking, not only for his altar- 
piece but for plans for the sumptuous villa that he was building on the 
slopes of Monte Mario, and Leo's nephew. Cardinal Cibo, seeking his 
help in the theatrical performances with which he amused the Pope on 
Sunday evenings. The Duke of Ferrara's envoy, Paulucci, has left us a 
lively description of the night when Ariosto's Suppositi was performed, 
and he saw the Holy Father put up his glasses to examine the beautiful 
scenery painted by Raphael. In the midst of this bewildering diversity 
of engagements, Raphael set to work on an undertaking which would, in 
the eyes of most men, have been enough to fill a whole lifetime. This 
was nothing less than a systematic survey of ancient Rome, illustrated 
with drawings of all the principal monuments. With the help of the 
learned humanist, Andreas Fulvius, he explored the first of the fourteen 
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Leo X. and Cardinals^ by Raphael. Pitti Gallery, Florence, 
From a photograph by Braun, Clement y C/>, by permission. 
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regions into which the city was to be divided, taking exact measurements 
of all the buildings with the newly-discovered compass, and making 
drawings of temples and baths that were no longer in existence, from the 
descriptions of classical writers. Both plan and sketches have perished, 
but the report which Raphael drew up in the shape of a dedicatory letter 
to the Pope, written in elegant Latin, is attached to the copy of Calvi's 
translation of Vitruvius, in the Munich library. In this interesting 
epistle, which Raphael probably prepared with the help of Castiglione^ 
he laments the destruction of ancient monuments, which he had witnessed 
during the last few years, and after saying that the whole of new Rome 
is cemented with the lime of old marbles, implores the Pope to protect 
the remains of the once imperial city. He proceeds to express his 
dislike of Gothic architecture, and his ardent admiration for Bramantc 
and the classical style which it is his ambition to imitate. This last 
scheme excited the keenest interest of the humanists in Rome, and is 
described in glowing language by more than one of Raphael's contempo- 
raries. The papal secretary, Calcagnini, who, after being long absent in 
Hungary, returned to Rome in 15 19, told his German friend, Jacob 
Ziegler, of the great work which this wonderful youth, the first of living 
painters and most excellent of architects, was preparing, in the following 
words : " I do not now speak of the Vatican basilica, of which he is 
chief architect, but of a plan of the city itself, which he is reproducing 
in its ancient aspect and proportions. By excavating the foundations of 
old monuments from the heaps of rubbish which concealed them, and 
restoring them with the help of ancient descriptions, he has filled Pope 
Leo and all Rome with such admiration, that they look upon him as a 
god sent down from heaven to restore the Eternal City in her former 
\ majesty. And yet, so far from being puflFed up with pride, he meets 
every one on friendly and familiar terms and rejects no advice or 
criticism. On the contrary, he is never better pleased than when his 
opinion is doubted or disputed, and is always eager to learn, counting 
this to be the greatest joy in life/' 

The writer goes on to tell his friend how this marvellous young man, 
vir pr^dives et fontifici gratis simus^ has received under his own roof the 
old humanist, Fabio Calvi, whom he found, at eighty years of age, living 
on cabbage and lettuce, in a hole no better than the tub of Diogenes, and 
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actually tends and cherishes him, as if he were his own father. The 
picture which Calcagnini draws of the great painter, at the height of his 
glory, courted and caressed as he was by cardinals and princes, devoting 
himself to the crabbed old humanist, and listening patiently to his 
fancies, for the sake of learning what he had to teach, is one of rare 
interest. It shows us how Raphael preserved the modesty and charm of 
his nature through all, and remained to the end, as eager and anxious 
to learn, as he had been in the days of his youth. 

In these last years of his life, archaeological studies, it is plain, became 
his most absorbing pursuit. He sent his scholars to Greece and Naples, 
to Athens and Pozzuoli, to take drawings of all the classical remains 
which they could discover, and succeeded in firing them with his own 
enthusiasm for antiquity. And he collected gems and medals and vases 
with the indefatigable ardour common to all cultured men and women in 
those days. Under these circumstances, it is not to be wondered if 
he found himself unable to keep his promises and execute all the com- 
missions which he received. The poor nuns of Monteluce never got 
their altar-piece, and Isabella d'Este waited four years in vain for a little 
picture which Raphael had promised to paint for her Grotta. Castiglione 
indeed was obliged to confess that Raphael only worked at it in his presence, 
and put it away directly his back was turned ! Yet when the Marchesana 
asked Count Baldassare to procure a design for her husband's tomb, there 
was no one to whom he could go but Raphael, and a sketch from his pen 
was actually sent to Mantua a few months before he died. But the most 
persistent of all the noble patrons who besieged Raphael with orders, was 
Isabella's brother Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara. The way in which he 
harried the painter, and, regardless of delays and excuses, persevered to 
the end in his suit, helps us to realise the sort of persecution which 
Raphael had to endure at this time of his life. In March 15 17, he 
promised to paint a Triumph of Bacchus for the duke's camerino as soon 
as the frescoes of the Stanza di Eliodoro were finished, but in November, 
hearing that Pellegrino di Udine was engaged on a similar subject, he 
asked leave to choose another theme, and sent a sketch of the proposed 
picture to Ferrara. At the same time, he made the duke a present of the 
cartoon of the fresco of Leo III. and Charlemagne, in the last Stanza. 
In December, Bishop Costabili, Alfonso's envoy in Rome, paid the master 
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50 ducats in advance, but Raphael was too busy, working at the paintings 
for the French king, to begin the duke's picture that winter. All that 
year the same delays and excuses were repeated, together with the same 
protestations of anxiety to serve the duke. First the picture was pro- 
mised for Easter, then for Christmas. Meanwhile, in the hope of 
allaying the duke's impatience, Raphael sent him the cartoon of his 
Archangel Michaely by one of his assistants, who was on his way to 
buy colours at Venice, and Alfonso, in return, presented him with 
25 ducats, "to make good cheer on the feast of St, Martin." 

The duke spent that Christmas at the French court, and begged 
Raphael to let him have the cartoon of the portrait of Joanna of Aragon, 
the fair wife of Ascanio Colonna, Viceroy of Naples, which had been lately 
presented to Francis I. by the papal legate, Cardinal Bibbiena. Raphael 
complied with his request, but told him frankly that this cartoon was the 
work of an assistant, whom he had sent to Naples, at the cardinal's request, 
to take Joanna's portrait. By this time, the painter's whole thoughts were 
absorbed in his survey of ancient Rome, and in February 15 19, he told 
Costabili that he was glad he had not begun the duke's picture, for that, 
in the last three months, he had learnt more of perspective than he had 
ever known before. But the old Bishop's health was failing, and the 
duke sent a younger secretary to take his place, telling him to demand 
the delivery of Raphael's picture without delay. Paulucci, as the new 
envoy was named, met the painter at court and at evening parties in the 
rooms of the cardinals. Each time Raphael greeted him with the same 
fair speeches, and invited him to come and see the picture which he was 
painting for the duke, at his own house. But each time Paulucci pre- 
sented himself at the master's house, he was put off with some excuse, 
and was forced to own that Raphael's polite phrases were but idle words. 
"And yet," he adds disconsolately, "he seems a very courteous gentleman." 
One evening in September, he found the door of the painter's house open, 
and getting off his horse, he walked boldly in, and asked for the master, 
but was stopped by a servant, who came to say that Messer Raphael was 
up stairs, engaged in painting the portrait of Messer Baldassarre 
Castiglione, and could not be disturbed. The duke's picture, he heard, had 
been sketched out, but was turned with its face to the wall, under a pile of 
other canvases in the same state. Battista Dossi, however, assured him that 
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Raphael would have finished Cardinal Medici's altar-piece by next Carnival, 
and would then satisfy his Excellency without fail. Still Paulucci per- 
severed in his troublesome task and lay in wait for the painter, day 
after day, as he went to and fro, between his house and the Vatican. At 
length, on the 17 th of December, he caught him on the scaffolding of 
St. Peter's, superintending the work of strengthening some piers that 
showed signs of giving way. The painter addressed him with his habitual 
courtesy, saying that he must finish the business he had on hand with the 
builders, but that he hoped Paulucci would come and see him another day. 
By this time, however, Alfonso's patience was fairly at an end. He wrote 
angrily to his secretary, and sent Raphael word that his promises were all 
lies, but that he would soon let him see that the Duke of Ferrara 
was no vulgar plebeian, to be treated in this fashion. Still Paulucci 
tried to gain his end by fair means, and told his master that Raphael, 
like all men of his genius, suffered from melancholy, especially since he 
had embraced the profession of architect, and was in Bramante's place. 
At length his patience was rewarded, and on the 20th of March, he 
gained admission into Raphael's house, where he saw many beautiful 
things and conversed for some time with the master. Raphael promised 
to make his excuses to the duke, through his friend Dosso Dossi, and 
talked in a friendly manner of the way in which he had cured his chimneys 
of smoking, oflFering to send the duke drawings of the plan which he had 
adopted in his own house. Paulucci went away charmed, and full of 
hope for the future. But when he wrote again, on the 7th of April, 
Raphael was in his grave, and the envoy's brief letter gave the Duke 
of Ferrara the sad news of his death and burial. 

The last picture to which he devoted his powers was the Trans- 
figuration. In September, 15 19, he had at length set to work upon the 
Cardinal's altar-piece, intending, as Vasari tells us, to paint the whole 
picture with his own hand. Sebastian del Piombo's Raising of Lazarus 
had been exhibited at Christmas, in the Cardinal's house, and the Venetian 
boasted that it was far superior to the arras which had lately come from 
Flanders. The eyes of all Rome were upon the two painters, and 
Raphael was determined that this time his picture should be worthy of 
his name. His idea was a great one. The actual Transfiguration of 
Christ on Mount Tabor and the vain efforts of His disciples to heal the 
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demoniac were combined in one picture. A noble drawing of the upper 
group, the majestic Christ soaring heavenwards, and the three Apostles 
hiding their faces from the blinding light, may be seen at Chatsworth. 
The figures are undraped, and unlike the more finished studies in other 
collections, are drawn by Raphael's own hand. But this portion of 
the work was all that he had time to do. Before he could sketch in 
the rest the brush dropped from his hand, and his orphaned scholars 
were left to finish the picture. On the 20th of March he received the 
Duke of Ferrara's envoy. On the 24th, he signed a contract with the 
Canons of St. Peter, for the purchase of a plot of land for building 
purposes. Three days after that, he fell ill of a fever, brought on, it 
has been sometimes said, by his archaeological excursions in the malarial 
quarters of the city, or else, as others tell us, the result of a chill caught 
by waiting in a hall of the Vatican, after hurrying from Chigi's villa, in 
obedience to a summons from the Pope. Whatever the cause of the 
illness may have been, he had no strength to resist the attack. That 
unwonted melancholy which Paulucci had noticed some months before, 
was a sign that his health was giving way under the prolonged strain to 
which it had been exposed. He sank rapidly, worn out in body and 
mind. But he retained sufficient consciousness to make his will, and 
appointed two of the chief officials of the Pope's household, Brancan- 
tonio deir Aquila and Baldassarre Turini, to be his executors. He gave 
directions for his burial in the Pantheon, left a thousand ducats to endow 
a sepulchral chapel, and a sum of three hundred ducats to each of his 
servants. The bulk of his property, valued at sixteen thousand ducats, 
was left to his relatives at Urbino, and all his unfinished works of 
art to his pupils, Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni. At nine 
o'clock, on the evening of Good Friday, the 6th of April, he breathed his 
last, having exactly completed his thirty-eighth year. His scholars, 
feeling in their bitter grief, like children suddenly bereft of a father, 
placed the unfinished Transfiguration at the head of the bed, where their 
master lay in his last sleep. There the crowds, who came to look once 
more on the face of Raphael, saw him with his great picture at his side, 
and broke into tears and sobs, at the mournful contrast between the dead 
man and the living forms that his hand had fashioned. The next day, 
all the artists in Rome, followed by a gffeat concourse of people, bore 
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him to the grave which he had chosen for himself, before the altar of 
Our Lady, under the dome of the Pantheon. Court and city alike were 
plunged into mourning, and there was a general feeling of consternation 
and dismay. The Pope himself wept bitterly. The walls of the Vatican 
Loggie cracked and seemed about to crumble to pieces, " Lapides scissi 
sunt ! The heavens, have spoken, as at the death of Christ," wrote the 
Mantuan envoy to his mistress, in a pathetic letter, in which he described 
the gloom of that fatal Good Friday, and told Isabella that no one in 
Rome could talk or think of anything but the death of Raphael. And 
Marc' Antonio Michieli wrote in the same strain to his friends at Venice : 

" On the night of Good Friday, that most gentle and excellent of 
painters, Raphael of Urbino, died, to the infinite grief of all men, but 
especially of the learned, for whom, even more than for painters and 
architects, he was preparing a plan of the antique monuments of Rome, 
with their forms and ornaments so correctly drawn, that to see this 
would have been to see the ancient city. Now this glorious work is 
interrupted by the envious hand of Death, who has robbed us of this 
youthful master, at the age of thirty-four, and on his own birthday.. 
* The Pope himself is plunged in grief, and during the fortnight that the 
painter's illness lasted, sent to him six times with messages of inquiry 
and condolence. Judge by that, what others have done ! And since the 
palace of the Pope has threatened to fall into ruins, and His Holiness 
has had to take refuge in Monsignore Cibo's rooms, there are some who 
believe this accident to have been caused, not merely by the weight of 
the upper porticoes, but by the death of the artist who decorated its 
walls. And, indeed, a most rare and excellent master has passed away, 
and every gentle soul must grieve to think that he is gone. His body 
has been honourably interred in the Rotonda, and his spirit is doubtless 
gone to contemplate those celestial mansions where there can be no 
decay, j The world, to my mind, has suffered a far less heavy loss in the 
death of Messer Agostino Chigi, wha died last night, leaving in 
securities, ready money, banking accounts, houses, and jewels, upwards 
of eight million ducats. Michelangelo is said to be ill in Florence. 
Tell our Catena to take care, for this is a fatal time for great painters.'* 

Even the voice of envy was hushed in the general sense of loss, and 
Sebastian del Piombo wrote to Michelangelo : '' You will have heard 
of the death of that poor Raphael of Urbino, and the news, I know» 
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will have grieved you sorely. May God grant him pardon ! '' Poets 
and scholars alike — the humanists who lamented his premature end, and 
the friends who had loved him, Ariosto and Bembo, Calcagnini and 
Tebaldeo, recorded their grief in elegant verses, in sonnets and epitaphs. 
But, more touching in its simplicity than any of these elaborate elegies, 
was the exclamation that broke from the lips of Castiglione, when he 
came back to Rome and found himself without his friend. " I am in 
good health," he wrote to his mother, '' but cannot believe that I am in 
Rome, now that my poor Raphael is no longer here. God keep that 
blessed soul ! " 

The death of Raphael marks the close of a great era. One by one 
the leaders of that brilliant age were passing out of sight. The splendid 
banker, Chigi, died in the same week, Cardinal Bibbiena a few months 
later, Leo X. himself, in the autumn of the following year. He was 
succeeded by Adrian VL, an austere pontiff with little love for art, and 
at the end of a few short years, came the horrors of the sack of Rome. 
The scholars of Raphael were scattered and his masterpieces exposed to 
.barbarous outrages. German soldiers pillaged the Vatican and stabled 
their horses in the Stanze that were adorned with Raphael's frescoes. In ' 
those terrible days, the hearts of men naturally turned back to the peace 
and splendour of Leo the Tenth's reign, and they thought of that vanished 
time as a golden age. But the great movement was already on the wane. 
Nothing better proves the strength and purity of Raphael's genius, than 
the marks of decline that became evident in the work of his followers, 
the moment his controlling influence was withdrawn. Had he lived his 
full term of years, we are sometimes tempted to think, the decadence 
might have been arrested for another half a century. But the gods 
loved him, and he was fortunate in the hour of his death. 

In his life and in his work, in his ardour for knowledge and his 
passion for antiquity, in his belief in the power of culture to sweeten 
and elevate humanity, above all, in his instinctive love of beauty, and in 
the large serenity of his art, Raphael represents the best and highest 
aims of the Renaissance. For once the ideal of Plato was realised, and 
in him the world saw an artist whose own beautiful and gracious nature 
was in perfect harmony with his dreams, whose creations, " like a health- 
giving breeze from a purer region, draw the soul insensibly into likeness 
and sympathy with the beauty of reason." 
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DUTCH ETCHERS 



OF 



THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 



INTRODUCTION 

I 

When, towards the close of the last century, Adam Bartsch began 
that monument of his industry and patience, he Peintre Graveur^ he 
devoted the first volumes of his twenty-one, not to the early engravers 
of Germany or Italy, but to the Dutch etchers of the seventeenth 
century. These were, in fact, the idols of the amateur of that day ; 
and the indiscriminate praises which Bartsch lavishes on mediocre 
artists, like Waterloo or Le Ducq, sufficiently show how uncontested 
was their rank, and how fashionable their reputation. 

Since then their vogue has considerably declined. Rembrandt, of 
whom Bartsch treated in a separate work, is perhaps more admired, more 
studied than he ever was. His etchings, reproduced in more or less 
accurate forms, are not only familiar to artists and to students, but, to 
a certain extent, reach even the general public. But Rembrandt's glory 
has obscured the fame of his countrymen and contemporaries. Like 
Shakespeare by the side of the lesser Elizabethans, he stands forth alone 
and dazzling, and, though they enjoy a titular renown, they suflTer a 
comparative neglect. 
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Yet, if Rembrandt is by fjir the greatest, others are great also. The 
following pages are designed to serve as a sort of introduction to the 
more notable among these etchers, in the same way that Mr. Hamerton's 
monograph, the first of the present series of the Portfolio^ was intended 
as an introduction to the etched work of Rembrandt. 

And first, let us warn the reader who is familiar perhaps with 
masterpieces like the Christ Healing the Sick and Rembrandt Drawing 
at a IVindoWy Clement de Jonghe^ or The Three Trees^ but who is not 
yet acquainted with the etchings of Ostade and Paul Potter, not to- 
expect too much. Few of these lesser masters approach Rembrandt in 
the specific qualities of the etcher : he is beyond them all in draughts- 
manship, far beyond them in the intensity of his imagination. Yet 
the best of them must rank high. 

It is his immensity of range which marks off Rembrandt, more even 
than his transcendent powers, from the rest of the Dutch etchers. Not 
only did his production exceed by far the most prolific among them, but 
he touched on almost every side of life. Yet he was not the school 
in epitome, as a hasty enthusiasm might affirm. With all his breadth of 
sympathy, his insatiable curiosity, he was not quite universal. The life 
of animals, the growth and beauty of trees, the motion of the sea-waves — 
none of these attracted Rembrandt deeply. And here, to supplement him^ 
we have the work of men like Potter, Backhuysen, Ruisdael, each 
developing his peculiar vein. 

All of these etchers whom we have to consider are, however, in- 
dependent of Rembrandt and his influence. The Rembrandt school has 
been expressly excluded from the present monograph. For, interesting 
as some of those artists are, the first thought suggested by their work is 
that it recalls Rembrandt : the second thought, that it is not Rembrandt. 
It is their relation to their master that interests us rather than any 
intrinsic excellence of their own. 

Only the independent masters, therefore, are exhibited here ; and 
from these groups of etchers several of the greatest names in Dutch art 
are absent. Frans Hals, Jan Steen, Vermeer of Delft, Hobbema, De 
Hooch — none of these, so far as we know, has left a single plate. Adriaen 
Brouwer etched a few ; but they afford only the slightest indications- 
of his genius. And Albert Cuyp, who is the author of half a dozen 
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small etchings, showed in this line but little of his skill, and did not 
apparently pursue it farther. 

Yet the quantity of etched plates produced during this period in 
Holland is immense, and most of the best work was published within the 
same two or three decades. To take a single year, 1652, Potter's studies 
of horses, a set of cattle by Berchem, several plates by Du Jardin, one 
of the finest pieces of Ostade, La Fileuse^ appeared in it ; while the year 
following saw the publication of Adriaen van de Velde's largest etching, 
and Ruisdael's Three Oaks had been issued but three years earlier. 
Rembrandt's Tobit Blind is dated 165 1, and the Three Crosses 1653. 
This great fecundity has been necessarily a source of some embarrass- 
ment to the writer ; and though a number of minor men have been 
omitted, several etchers have been included, whom for the sake of 
completeness it was necessary to give some account of, but whom it 
is hard to make interesting, and about whom enthusiasm is impossible. 



II 

Treating, as it does, of so considerable a number of masters, the 
present monograph aims at indicating, as far as space would allow, some- 
thing of the relations between them, and at tracing the interdependence 
of the various schools. To have taken the etchers separately and con- 
sidered their work apart, would have meant the compilation of a tediously 
crowded catalogue. 

But when once the masters are approached from the historical side, it 
is impossible to treat them simply as etchers. It is as painters that they 
influenced and were influenced. Consequently some account has had to 
be taken of them as painters. And since some who produced little, and 
that little not very remarkable, in etching, are yet of great significance 
as artists, it has been impossible to treat each man simply on his merits 
as an etcher. Hence, for instance, much more space has been devoted to 
Ruisdael than the quality or the amount of his work on copper strictly 
merits. 

The lives of most of these artists have, till recently, rested on a some- 
what shifting foundation. Dates of birth and death have fluctuated in 
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various authors with easy rapidity. Of some, even now, nothing certain 
is known. 

But the researches of Dr. vander Willigen, Dr. Bredius, Dr. Hofstede 
de Groot, and others in the archives of the Dutch cities have proved 
much, disproved more, and set the whole subject in a clearer light. To 
Dr. Bredius' Meisterwerke der koniglichen Gemdlde-Galerie im Haag^ and 




Fig. I. — Th Spectacle Seller. By Qstade. J?. 29. 

Still more to his Meisterwerke des Rijks Museum zu Amsterdam^ the 
writer is under special obligation, which he desires most gratefully to 
acknowledge. 

But in spite of many readjustments of chronology, materials for the 
lives of these artists are singularly meagre. Doubtless their lives were 
in most cases extremely simple. Many never left their native town, or 
exchanged it only for a home a few miles off : Haarlem for Amsterdam, 
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or Amsterdam for the Hague. Others made the journey to Italy, or 
spent some years in France or Germany ; but here the journey itself is 
sometimes only a matter of inference from the painter's works. Birth, 
marriage, and death : there is little beyond these, and the dates of their 
principal productions, to record about many of these men. 

Of the whole social life of the Holland of that day we know 
practically nothing but what its paintings tell us. Had those paintings 
not survived, what a blank would be left in our conceptions of this 
country and its history ! Most countries that have left us great art have 
left us also great literature, and each is the complement of the other. 
The marbles of the Parthenon have not only the enchantment of their 
incomparable sculpture, but bring to our minds a thousand recol- 
lections, gathered in the fields of literature. In a less degree, it is 
the same with our enjoyment of Italian painting. It is one aspect of the 
flowering time of the Renaissance, but not the only aspect, nor the only 
material we have for investigating and realising that movement. 

There was, no doubt, a certain amount of literature produced in 
seventeenth-century Holland ; but it does not penetrate beyond Holland. 
Besides the names of Spinoza and of Grotius, who are great but not 
in literature proper, not a single author's name is familiar, nor any 
book eminent enough to become a classic in translations. And it is 
certainly not for the sake of the literature that a foreigner learns Dutch. 
Hence a certain remoteness in our ideas about Holland, although it lies 
so near us : a remoteness emphasised in England by the general 
ignorance of the language. 

When one looks at a picture by Watteau, one seems to be joining in 
the conversation of those adorable ladies and their gallants ; half in- 
stinctively, one seems to divine the witty phrase, the happy compliment 
that is on the speaker's lips. But the conversations of Ter Borch and 
of Metsu are mute and distant. We hear the jovial laughter of Hals, 
but we cannot divine his jests and oaths. And Van de Velde's merry 
skating companies, and Ostade's tavern-haunting peasants, and the family 
groups in their gravely furnished rooms, rich with a sober opulence, of 
De Hooch or of Jan Steen, all, in spite of their human touches and their 
gaiety, affect us with a kind of haunting silence. 

Mr. Pater, in one of the most finished and charming of his Imaginary 
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Portraits, Sebastian van Storck^ called up a picture of the social life of 
these times, very suggestive and delightful ; but it was noteworthy, how 
much of it was merely a reconstruction, in words, of impressions from 
the contemporary pictures. 

After all, however, our ignorance may not cost us much. We judge 
the painters as painters, and by their works ; we are not distracted by 




Fig. 2- — Peasant with a Pointsd Cap, By Ostade. B. 3. 

Other circumstances about them, and that is an advantage. They may 
have had theories about painting, but fortunately we do not know them, 
except by inference from their practice. 

And if seventeenth-century Holland has only expressed herself in 
painting, she has known how to express herself with marvellous fulness. 
Never before, and never perhaps since, has pictorial art been so univer- 
sally the speech of a nation ; never has it been more various and abundant. 
Instead of being the handmaid of religion or the adornment of a court, it 
is now for the first time itself: full-blooded, active, exuberant, scorning 
nothing, attempting everything. Modern with all the added richness that 
the modern spirit allows in life and art, it reflects the just pride and joy 
of a great nation arrived, through incredible struggle and privation, at 
victory and peace. 
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Yet more wonderful even than this abundance is the fine tact, the 
instinctive judgment, which guided such profuse creation. 

For in all the great painters of Holland there is the same sure choice 
of subjects proper to painting, the same sure avoidance of what does not 
lend itself so much to painting as to some other expression of art. 
Religious pictures in the old sense, pictures intended for churches, were 
forbidden by the Protestant spirit. No court existed to patronise the 
paiiiters. Yet they seemed unconscious of being cut off from any pro- 
vince. In the life around them they found overflowing material, and 
their choice of subject was invariably simple, never a complex product 
like the engravings of Diirer, half literary in their interest ; never 
anecdotic or moral. An excellent tradition was begun, which lasted 
through the century. 

Nor was this tradition due to the creative impulse of one man. There 
was nothing in Holland parallel to the renovation, the re-creation rather, 
of Flemish art by Rubens. Rembrandt came near the beginning, but he 
did not start the period. One cannot say precisely how this great tradition 
began ; it seems as if the flowering time came all at once throughout the 
country, with the mysterious suddenness of spring. Till the seventeenth 
century, it was Italy from which Dutch artists took their inspiration, but 
henceforward it is a native impulse. Only men of lesser importance went 
to paint at Rome, and even then they took there more than they brought 
away. 

Ill 

Considered as etchers, the Dutch masters range themselves somewhat 
diflTerently. 

Only a few, seemingly, realised the specific capacities and limitations 
of etching : the rest regarded it merely as a method of reproducing their 
drawings, as an easier kind of engraving. This was probably the con- 
ception of those who first applied acid to metal for the purpose of 
reproducing designs, at the beginning of the sixteenth century : the 
art had been formerly employed only in the damascening of swords or 
armour. Albert Diirer is an exception ; for, though he did not develop 
the method far, he saw that it required a diflTerent kind of handling from 
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that suitable for the burin; and in his few etched plates the work is 
freer and more open than that of his line-engravings. 

The first men to use etching extensively were the Hopfer family of 
Augsburg, who produced a great number of prints, chiefly decorative 
designs. 

It was employed in landscape by Altdorfer, Hirschvogel, Lautensack, 
and others among the Little Masters. But these did little more than 
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Fig. i^-^Game of Backgammon. From a drawing by Ostade. British Museum. 

carry on the Niirnberg tradition of engraving, through another medium. 
They had little or no influence on the Dutchmen. 

A new and powerful stimulus, however, was to be given to etching 
with the beginning of the seventeenth century, by the prolific and famous 
French artist, Jacques Callot. Born in 1592, Callot produced a great 
mass of work before his death in 1638, and his etchings, by which alone 
he is known, had a great popularity in his lifetime. In 1624 he was 
invited to Brussels by the Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, and was corn- 
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missioned by her to commemorate the Siege of Breda, an event which also 
occasioned a masterpiece to Velasquez, the famous Lances of Madrid. 
Callot undoubtedly brought the art into prominence and favour in the 
Netherlands. Yet of direct influence over either Flemings or Dutchmen, 
Callot had little or none. His spirit was too essentially French, his 
method too individual, for him to be imitated by men of such diflTerent 
race and temperament. 

In 1627, however, Callot met, at Nancy, Claude Lorraine, and prob- 
ably instructed him in etching. Claude left Nancy for Italy in the 
same year, and in the following year etched his first plates. Between 
1630 and 1663, he published a considerable number, among them some 
of exquisite delicacy and beauty. And from the§e etchings many of the 
Dutchmen derive their inspiration ; and Claude is said to have employed 
men like Swaneveldt, Andries Both, and Jan Miel for inserting figures 
in his landscapes. 

Another foreign master who exercised a widespread influence over the 
Dutch etchers was the German, Adam Elsheimer. Traces of this in- 
fluence pervade the history of Dutch art , as Dr. Bode in his Stuaien zur 
Geschichte der holldndischen Malerei has very fully demonstrated. 

Elsheimer etched a few plates ; but, with all deference to Dr. Bode's 
authority, we find it difficult to attach to them the importance which he 
gives them. Through the etchings and engravings made, from his 
pictures Elsheimer was undoubtedly a source of inspiration to the 
Dutchmen, but scarcely through the rare and by no means remarkable 
plates which he etched himself. 

The real importance of Elsheimer, and the secret of his fascination 
over his contemporaries, lie in his fresh treatment of light and shade. 
Problems of lighting occupied his contemporaries, Caravaggio and 
Honthorst, but these devoted their skill chiefly to eff^ects of double 
lighting and strong contrast ; it was the rendering of luminous shadow 
and subtle tones of twilight that Elsheimer was the first to attack. 
In this he is a forerunner of Rembrandt, who undoubtedly took sug- 
gestions from him, and was helped by him in his own development of 
chiaroscuro. Rembrandt cannot be fully understood without a know- 
ledge of what Elsheimer had done before him. 

But Rembrandt was by no means the only Dutch master who profited 
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by the German's art. The whole of the Italianised Dutch school at 
Rome, men like Poelenburg for instance, felt his influence more or less 
strongly. Nor was he without followers in the native school of land- 
scape painters and etchers in Holland, as we shall see when we come 
to them. 

Elsheimer, in fine, though by no means a great painter, is of consider- 
able historical importance, and the admiration which he excited in his 




Fig^ ^^^The Child and the Doll. By Ostade. B, i6. 

own day can hardly be over-estimated. So great a man as Rubens 
admired him so much that he had three of his landscapes on his walls, 
and made copies from his paintings and designs. 

This is the more remarkable, because Rubens rarely occupied himself 
ivith the problems that fascinated Elsheimer. And while these problems 
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were of a kind to appeal to etchers, it was not on etching but on line- 
engraving, an art admitting little scope for subtlety of chiaroscuro, that 
Rubens cast his potent influence. Without using the burin himself, 
he employed a number of brilliant engravers to reproduce his designs, 
just as Raphael had employed Marc Antonio for the like purpose. Even 
in our day, when public picture-galleries are numerous and the distances 
between various capitals have so immensely shrunk, the fame of the 
great painters rests still to a large extent on photographs and engravings 
from their works; it is easy, therefore, to comprehend of what capital 
importance it was for masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
to secure competent interpreters. 

Line-engraving was admirably suited for the reproduction of pictures 
like those of Rubens, with their large design and flowing sweep. And so 
potent was Rubens's example, that etching found in Belgium only a 
few isolated, and with the single exception of Vandyck, unimportant 
followers. 

In Holland it was just the reverse. Perhaps it was the result of 
some vital difi^erence in temperament between the Flemings and the 
Dutchmen, such as caused the one country to embrace the severer, 
soberer religion of Protestantism, while the other clung to the more 
ancient creed of Rome, with its strong appeal to the senses ; at any rate, 
it seems characteristic that line-engraving, with its capacity for repro- 
ducing qualities of splendour and spacious action, should have found in 
Antwerp its most efi^ective, various, and brilliant exposition, while the 
plainer, more self-contained, more intense spirit of the great Dutchmen 
developed the more personal, intimate, subtle art of etching, as it had 
never been developed before. 

But Dutchmen, no less than Flemings, felt the need for repro- 
ducing their designs, and here arose a difliculty. For etching is not, 
in spite of modern successes, so well adapted to reproduction as line- 
engraving is. 

As we have said, it was only a certain number of the Dutchmen who 
divined this. Rembrandt, of course, perceived it ; and though he spread 
his fame by working steadily on copper as well as on canvas, he made his 
etched work independent of his painting and never a simple reproduction 
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of pictures. Lesser men had not the intelligence to do as he did ; and 
many of the artists of whom we shall treat, though they produced fine 
work on copper, cannot be esteemed true etchers. 

We will begin our studies with one who was, beyond dispute, a born 
etcher, Ostade. 




Fig, 5. — Man and Woman Conversing. By Ostade, B. 37. 
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OSTADE AND HIS SCHOOL 



I 



Adriaen van Ostade was born in Haarlem, at the end of 1610. 
The researches of Dr. Van der Willigen have placed this fact beyond 
doubt, and the old tradition of his having been born at Liibeck must 
therefore be set aside. In the baptismal register for December 10, 16 10, 
there is entered the name of Adriaen, son of Jan Hendricx, of Eyndhoven, 
and of Janneke Hendriksen. On the 2nd of June, 1621, the birth of 
Isack, son of the same parents, is recorded. 

These dates have always been associated with the births of the 
brothers Ostade, and there are other grounds for identifying them with 
the Adriaen and Isack just mentioned. 

Jan Hendricx was a weaver, and in consequence of the religious 
persecutions of the time, left his native Eyndhoven, a village in North 
Brabant, for Haarlem. This was some time before 1605, for in that 
year, already a burgess of the town, he married. He had several 
children; and in a document of 1650, two of them are mentioned as 
brother and sister to Adriaen and Isack, who are thus proved to have 
been his sons. The name of Ostade was taken from a hamlet close 
to Eyndhoven. Adriaen is first mentioned with this surname as a 
member of the civic guard, in 1636. 

Haarlem, M. Vosmaer has said, is in two things like Florence. It 
is a city of flowers and a city of artists. Its archives show that from 
an early time the arts flourished and were fostered there. Money was 
never grudged for fine work in every branch of skilful industry, no less 
than for good painting and good sculpture. The goldsmith, the potter. 
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the leather-worker, the stone-cutter, could find employment for their 
powers and remuneration worth their skill. Haarlem was, in fact, a 
type of those busy and prosperous cities where it seems that art thrives 
best ; for though art and commerce are often supposed to have a natural 
disagreement, history shows them to have been the most apt companions. 

But the city of Dierick Bouts, of Albert van Ouwater, of Jan 
Scorel, was at the time of Ostade's birth, in a condition even more 
favourable for the production of fine work than it had been in the 
fifteenth and following centuries. In 1573 occurred the famous siege 
by the Spaniards. Those who had borne the burden of those terrible 
days were now growing old ; but the young generation received and 
handed on their heroic memories, unembittered by thoughts of loss, 
suffering, or defeat. And when, in 1609, P^^ce came, and the United 
Provinces, acknowledged by Spain, turned to enjoy their victorious 
repose, there was added the sense of triumph to that of trials endured. 
It was the great time for Holland. Her soldiers were famed as the 
finest in Europe. Her navy was the most powerful, the best-manned. 
Her cities grew, and wealth poured into them. A universal well-being 
pervaded the country, and a spirit of joy and of expansion, like the glow 
of health, diffused itself in the citizens. 

It was natural that art, too, should feel this new influence. And in 
Haarlem, where the siege had destroyed so much of the old town, and 
modern buildings of warm red brick had sprung round the vast surviving 
monument of the middle ages, the Groote Kerk of St. Bavon ; in 
Haarlem especially, a new spirit, intensely modern, began to possess 
the rising painters. From art which lavished its parade of dexterity on 
the old mythological fables, handled without heart or meaning, from 
the smooth and pallid conventionalities of Cornelis Corneliszoon, and 
the extravagant cleverness of Goltzius, these men turned to the life that 
was around them. Among them were artists like Jan de Bray, Esaias 
van de Velde, Dirk and Frans Hals. It was in the studio of Frans 
Hals that the young Ostade learnt to paint. Already in 16 16, Hals had 
painted his superb group of the civic guard, and was now in the fulness 
of his extraordinary power. The exuberant joy and energy, the confident 
sincerity, the swift and certain touch, intimate with realities, that marked 
Hals, were typical of the country and the time. Life — that is the 
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absolute necessity for such an artist : for him everything that has life is 
a possible subject, a possible realm to conquer. A subject that he cannot 
feel, as well as conceive, his instinct rejects at once. A great pride of 
life is what characterises Hals' pictures ; human life in all its fulness he 
accepts : unhindered by the shrinkings of more fastidious natures, he 
enjoys with a robust enjoyment. 

It is the same also with Ostade ; but the pupil was too individual an 
artist to repeat his master. Ostade felt, perhaps, that he could never 
rival those magnificent portrait-groups, and his own preferences, his own 
gifts, led him to a different choice of subject. 

Perhaps some who have seen Ostade's pictures and found them coarse 
and ignoble, have imagined the painter of them to be equally coarse and 
ignoble-looking as his boors. His portrait shows him a man of somewhat 
severe, keen countenance, in plain attire ; a grave man, one would say, 
with humour lurking in his gravity, as often happens ; it is a portrait 
that might be taken for that of an Englishman of the Commonwealth. 
Ostade was, in fact, a well-to-do citizen of the middle class. His collec- 
tion of pictures, sold at his death in 1685, was, as we know from the 
Haarlem Gazette^ extensive ; and the fact that it contained two hundred 
of his own paintings, proves that he was, unlike so many of his compeers, 
far removed from want. 

Of Ostade's life, apart from his production, we know almost nothing. He 
was a member of the Oude SchutSj the ancient and honourable Company 
of Arquebusiers. He was married twice ; first, in 1636, to Machtelgen 
Pietersen, who died in 1642 ; and again to a second wife, whose name is 
not known, by whom he had a girl, Johanna Maria. This daughter 
married a surgeon. Dirk van der Stoel, into whose hands Ostade's etched 
plates and proofs passed at his death. 

In 1647 ^'^d 1 66 1 Ostade is mentioned as a member of the govern- 
ment of the Guild. In 1662, he was dean of the Guild. An incident of 
his earlier years is of interest, as showing his liberal spirit. In 1642 he 
joined Salomon Ruysdael, at a meeting of the Guild, in protesting against 
the policy of protection, which inspired Haarlem Guild, like many others, 
to oppose the importation of works of art from other towns or their sale 
in Haarlem. 

Ostade seems never to have travelled, like many of his countrymen. 
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beyond the borders of Holland, nor ever to have changed his home, 
except from one street of Haarlem to another. 

He died in 1685. 

On an early afternoon of May his body was carried from his house in 
the Kuis-straat to the Groote Kerk, a little company of his friends 
following. 

II 

With most of the Dutch artists, etching was a subordinate accom- 
plishment, and their work on copper is but a less interesting reflection 
of their work on canvas. This cannot be said of Ostade. As with 
Rembrandt, his etched work is the complement, rather than a supplement 
merely, of his painting. To the present writer, indeed, his etchings have 
more interest than his pictures. The latter are numerous ; they may be 
seen in almost all galleries of importance, and the reader is doubtless 
familiar with their characteristics. Delightful as they often are, they do 
not rival those of Adriaen Brouwer, who was by four years Ostade's senior, 
and who, though born a Fleming, worked mostly in Holland, and entered 
Hals' studio at the same time. There are a few plates attributed to 
Brouwer ; but, if genuine, these show that he never thoroughly mastered 
the technique of etching ; none of them approaches the least successful 
plates of Ostade. Brouwer as a painter, on the other hand, surpasses 
beyond question all the painters of peasant life, whether of Holland 
or of Flanders. 

Ostade does not manage paint with the freedom of a great master, 
but his drawing is always superb. The drawing reproduced (Fig. 3) is a 
characteristic specimen. It is the end of a game of backgammon. The 
game is won, but the defeated player refuses to accept his defeat without 
a careful scrutiny. In the attitudes, the gestures of players and onlookers, 
everything is vital ; the moment is admirably caught. 

There is an etching also of a game of backgammon, but it does not 
directly illustrate the drawing. 

Ostade did, however, make use of sketches for his etchings. There is 
in the British Museum a sketch for The Father of a Family (B. 33). A 
comparison of this with the etched plate is interesting. There is a certain 
aflinity to Rembrandt in the manner of drawing ; less summary and swift, 
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but masterful and free. And, like Rembrandt, Ostade does not use his 
sketch as a finished thing, and copy it faithfully and minutely. His 




Fig, J.— The Humpbacked Fiddler. By Ostade. B. 44. 

interest in the subject has not died out ; he is alert for a new posture, a 
fresh touch, a livelier handling of some part of his design, that may im- 
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prove the whole. In this case the drawing, which is of a different shape 
from the print and much broader, contains at the left the figure of a man 
seated and cutting a loaf of bread on his knees. Ostade felt that this 
figure disturbed the unity of the piece no less than the sense of home 
seclusion, and he omitted it from his work on the copper. This reveals 
the born etcher : one who works with directness, swiftness, passion ; 
whose needle takes the impulse of his thought immediately, who never 
works in cold blood. 



Ill 

Let us now consider the etchings themselves. There are just fifty in 
all, and nine or perhaps ten of the number are dated. The earliest date 
is 1647, ^^^ latest 1678. Arranging the dated plates in order of time, 
we get the following table. The references are to the numbers in 
Bartsch, Peintre-GraveuVy Vol. I. : — 

1647. 
The Hurdy-Gurdy Player. B. 8. 
The Barn. B. 23. 
The Family. B. 46. 

1648. 
The Father of the Family. B. 33. 

16-52. 
The Wife Spinning. B. 31. 

1653. 
The Tavern Brawl. B. 18. 
Saying Grace. B. 34. 

1671. 
The Cobbler. B. 27. 

1678.1 
The Child and the Doll. B. 16. 

To this may possibly be added The Humpbacked Fiddler (B. 44). 

^ The last figure is doubtful. It is 8 according to Bartsch and Dutuit, but may 
also be 9. 
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Neither Bartsch nor Dutuit appears to have noticed a date on this plate ; 
but it seems clear that it is there, following the signature, though 
obscured by lines. The writer inclines to decipher it as 163 1 or 1651 ; 
but it is impossible to be positive on the point. These data would 
doubtless serve many critics with material for constructing a chronological 
list of the whole of the etchings. But this amusement shall be left to 
the reader. The etchings, as a matter of fact, do not present any marked 
variety of treatment. Ostade was not, like Rembrandt, a master of many 
styles ; nor did he develop any particular style by continually surpassing 
his own successes. We can only say that he seems to have attained his 
greatest mastery in a middle period, about 1650. The Wife Spinning of 
1652 is not followed by any dated piece that at all rivals it. The Cobbler 
of 1 67 1, for instance, which was a failure in the first biting, betrays also 
a certain languor of handling, very different from the inexhaustible care 
and skill bestowed on the earlier plate. 

This inference is confirmed by what we know of Ostade*s work on 
canvas. His first period dates from 1630 to 1635 *> ^^^^ follows a 
middle period in which, influenced by Rembrandt, he adopted a warmer 
scheme of colour ; lastly, in a third period, he began to repeat himself 
and decline. 

Beyond such general deductions it does not seem worth while to go. 
In Rembrandt's case the question of chronology is of extreme interest 
and significance, but in Ostade there is no development to speak of, and 
to labour after exhibiting it would be waste of time. 

Next, as to the various states of the etchings. The reverence for 
first states and rare states, common to collectors, has from their point of 
view its own justification ; but they are apt perhaps sometimes to confuse 
the aesthetic value of a print with its market value. Artists, on the 
other hand, are sometimes prone to dismiss the whole question of states 
as tedious and absurd. It is, however, of great importance that the 
etcher should be judged on his own merits and not on the merits, or 
demerits, of other people. Ostade undoubtedly made alterations in his 
plates during printing and thus created " states '' ; but many more states 
were created after his death by other hands re-working the worn copper. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the last state touched by the artist is 
the one that he would wish to be taken as typical of his perfect work. 
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But the question arises : Which is the last state touched by the 
artist ? 

The work of later hands, added to a plate after the artist's death, 
does not concern us ; but the development of the etching up to that 
state when the artist leaves it as a finished thing, must interest us greatly. 
How are we to decide ? 

In the case of Ostade, we are helped a little by external data. As we 




Fig, 8. — Peasant paying his Reckoning. By Ostade, B, 42. 

have seen, the plates were sold at his death in 1685. We know also that 
they were sold again by their new possessor. Dirk van der Stoel, Ostade's 
son-in-law, in 1686 ; and eight years later again, in 1694. What state 
they were in then we can only conjecture : but we may infer something 
from what we know to have been their state in 17 10 or a little later. 

In the year just mentioned a French engraver, Bernard Picart, arrived 
in Holland ; and some time after his arrival he published a collection of 
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the etched work of Ostade and of his pupil Bega. The book of Ostade*s 
etchings was bought, perhaps on its publication, by Hans Sloane : and 
through him it has passed into the possession of the British Museum. 
Whoever examines it will notice at once the inequality of the plates : 
some are worn and harshly retouched, some are passable, a few are even 
good. Something of this is due to the delicately-worked plates, giving 
out sooner than those more coarsely etched. Probably also some were 
more in demand than others. Thus, to take a few examples : while The 
Painter in His Studio (B. 32) is in the tenth and last state, and Peasant 
Paying His Reckoning (B. 42) is in the seventh or last but one. The 
Dance in the Tavern (B. 49) is in the fourth out of seven states in all, 
and The Empty Jug (B, 15) in the fourth out of eight states in all. 
And several of the smaller plates are still in the second state. 

In determining therefore the extent to which later hands have worked 
on the etchings, each must be considered separately. Only in a few 
cases, probably, are those in Picart's edition still in the condition left by 
the master himself ; and most seem to have been retouched more than 
once. Every one will judge for himself the precise point at which new 
work comes in : and opinion will always differ on such questions. As 
Ostade was not always successful in his first biting, the second state is 
generally the most representative. Peasant Paying His Reckoning is 
a very different thing in Picart's edition from the brilliant second state 
of the same etching. 

The student of Ostade will find Dutuit's book ^ indispensable : it con- 
tains all that was known of the etchings and their different impressions 
up to the year of its publication. And the author's own collection was 
perhaps unrivalled. Nevertheless, it is not perfect. The states are 
described with an extraordinary superfluity of detail, and the one or two 
differentiating circumstances are buried in a mass of irrelevant descrip- 
tion. Verification is therefore a matter of time and labour. 

There are also a few states still undescribed. Still, for those who 
have an appetite for " states," Dutuit is very satisfying. 

^ Manue/ i/e PJmaf cur i:i*Estampes: p3iT M. Eugene Dutuk. Vol. V. Paris. 1882. 
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Fig. 9. — Saying Grace, By Ostade. B. 34.. 
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IV 

Ostade's etched work is, considered as etching, unequal. Sometimes, 
as for instance in The Cobbler (B. 27), the first biting was not a success ; 
at other times, as in the Man Laughing (B. 4), the Saying Grace (B. 34), 
or the Fiddlers (B. 45), the plate has been over-bitten. The plate which 
Bartsch calls La Fileuse {The Wije Spinning. B. 31) [Plate I.], is one 
which represents very fully some of Ostade's characteristic excellences as 
an etcher. It is a fine example of his success in bathing his subject in 
atmosphere. One feels the quiet afternoon warmth upon the cottage- 
front, as the woman who spins feels it, as the child feels it, as the two 
basking pigs feel it. That softness of air, which in our northern climate 
gives even to the near trees a kind of impalpable look, and which seems 
to clothe things with itself — that is what Ostade has sought to render 
with mere etched lines ; and he has triumphed over immense difficulties. 
His figures detach themselves with a wonderful reality, with no hard 
brilliancy, no superfluous shadows. There is a fine absence of cleverness 
in such quiet mastery of means. 

More remarkable still is the little plate (B. 42) which is reproduced 
in Fig. 8. The amount of knowledge, of feeling for light and shadow, 
of subtle and sure draughtsmanship in this small etching is astonishing. 
The problem of painting daylight as it is diffused in a room through the 
window, which, of all painters in the world, Jan Vermeer and Pieter 
de Hooch, and, in a different way, Rembrandt and Ostade himself, have 
most fully mastered, is here attacked in etching, and with extraordinary 
success. What seems strange is that a problem so fascinating, one 
which had evidently a strong seduction for Ostade in his painting, should 
have been attempted by him so rarely in his etchings. The Painter in 
his Studio (B. 32) is another success in the same line, while the Players 
at Backgammon (B. 39) is partly a failure, through the biting having 
gone wrong. But, as a rule, Ostade prefers out-of-door effects. 

None of the etchings quite rivals, in the writer's judgment at least, 
this little plate. Peasant Paying his Reckoning. But there are several 
typical small pieces which have a great charm. The Spectacle-seller 
(B. 22, Fig. i), for instance, is an admirable composition, and the 
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etching rich. The Humpbacked Fiddler (B. 44, Fig. 7), and the Man 
and Woman Conversing (B. 25, Fig. 5), though the needle has been 
used somewhat differently in each, have similar merit. 

But the plates that interest, perhaps, most, are not always those 
which are etched the best. The chief glory of Ostade is his imaginative 
draughtsmanship, and akin to this are his vivid human sympathy and 
his humour. These are not so manifest in the plates we have mentioned 
as in some others. 

But before passing to those pieces which show these qualities at their 




Fig, 10. — The Angler. By Ostade, B, 26. 

best, let us notice one which is unlike any of the others. This is The 
Barn (B. 28, Fig. 6). Had the execution of this plate matched the 
feeling it evinces, it would have been a fine achievement. Who does not 
know the strange, vague impression which such a barn as this produces 
on the mind ? The cool dimness, the mysterious shadow among the 
rafters, penetrated here and there by soft rays, the atmosphere of the 
farm, scent of hay, cries of fowls, mingling in a sense of imperturbable 
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antiquity — all exhale an intangible emotion impossible to express in 
language, but which a painting or an etching could well convey. Ostade 
has conceived his subject finely ; but the acid and the needle have 
imperfectly seconded his design. Rembrandt would have given us out 
of such material a memorable plate indeed. But let us not deny Ostade 
his due. Much in the piece is admirable : note especially the softness 
with which the light comes through the chinks on to the hay. 

In The Angler (B. 26, Fig. 10) the difficulties attempted are less 
great, and there seems little wanting to entire success. Here Ostade*s 
human interest is engaged, and whenever this is so, he is great. The 
stationary posture, the muscular habit of the angler, with lax body but 
firm wrist, is perfectly given ; as is the slackening of the line, the indolent 
gaze of the boy leaning on the rail, and the sleepy impression of a still 
summer day without breezes. 

It is in such expressive drawing of the human body that Ostade shows 
himself a master. The delighted eagerness of the baby in Fig. 4 ; the 
jerk of its short limbs and crowing of its lips ; or in The Music Party 
(B. 30), the boisterous, maudlin pleasure of the man who sits in the 
chair, beating time with his hand to the laborious scraping of the fiddler, 
catching what he can of the score, with what humour and expression are 
these portrayed ! One hears the terrible discord and the cheerful thump 
of the peasant's fist accompanying it. 

Another piece of imaginative drawing is The Brawl (B. 18). The 
loose, ineffectual, lurching stroke of the drunken man, the startled eflFort 
of the fat man as he springs up from his barrel, the terror of the woman 
clasping her baby closer, the mingled fear, anger, and surprise of the little 
man who has provoked the quarrel and prepares to defend himself — all 
are excellent. 

The same qualities pervade Ostade's largest plate, the Dance in the 
Tavern (B. 49), which also shows his extraordinary art in composition 
at its best. 

There are people, and perhaps always will be, who find in work such 
as Ostade's nothing but vulgarity. And some, who cannot help enjoying 
his fine drawing, find themselves repelled by his choice of subjects. 

It seems difficult to understand this repulsion. For in his etchings, 
at any rate, Ostade shows no exclusive preference for the coarse and 
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sordid. Mr. Hamerton has accused him of deadness of heart and apathy 
of intellect, and declares him to be insensitive to all that is best among 
the poor. But is this quite true ? 

An accomplished lady some time ago wrote an essay in condemnation 
of the " vulgarity " of John Leech and Charles Keene in certain of their 
drawings for Punch, Such criticism seems to argue an excessive delicacy 
or a deficiency of humour. Ostade's range was limited, compared with 
that of those two great artists, but as a draughtsman he is in the same 
order with them ; and in the writer's judgment he is equally free from 
that dulness which has no sense for the fine or rare in men and things, 
that acceptance of the common price, the common standard, which are 
the attributes of real vulgarity. 

Look, for instance, at the etching reproduced (Fig. 9). The subject 
has been the theme of many painters and engravers. It is a subject 
easily spoiled ; a little too much of sentimental piety, a little too much of 
satirical mockery, and the theme is made trivial or obvious. But Ostade's 
feeling is just right. There is no drawing of a trite moral, as, for 
instance, in the treatment of the same subject by a later engraver, 
Nicholas van Haeften. Nor is there a hint of mockery at the dis- 
crepancy between the " good things " for which Heaven is thanked and 
the humble pottage on the table. But is there not, besides the wonderful 
sensitiveness of drawing in the figures, which makes one feel how the toil- 
hardened, clumsy hands tremble awkwardly as they are clasped, and how 
the boy, though his back is turned, is shutting his eyes resolutely tight — 
is there not also a tenderness, a dignity in the whole ? 

Again, in the little plate, The Child and Dolly is there not true feeling, 
expressed with a fine reticence, in the mother's face and in the child's ? 
The careful fondness of the mother is even better expressed in another 
etching, where she hands a baby down to the eager arms of its elder 
sister, a child of six or seven, who receives it with joyful pride. The 
drawing reminds one of some of the exquisitely humorous and ex- 
quisitely tender sketches of Leech. 



It is when we come to the work of his pupils, Bega and Dusart, that 
we realise best Ostade's finer qualities. 
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Cornells Pietersz Bega was born at Haarlem in 1620, and died there 
of the plague in 1664, fully twenty years before his master. 

According to Houbraken's story, his real name was Begyn, which he 
changed to Bega after being turned out of his father's house for his 
youthful escapades. The story is not incredible of such a youth as he 
appears in his portrait, gay and somewhat vain-looking, with long curling 
locks. 

Bega's etchings are thirty-eight in number, and have a very distinctive 
air. Certain characteristics seem to indicate that his original bent was 
towards a decorative treatment of his subject. His drawings show a care 
for the happy disposition of drapery, remarkable in this school. He has 
a feeling for large design, combined with great indifference to human 
character. But such treatment was alien to the Dutch school in general ; 
nor did Dutch peasants lend themselves at all willingly, so it seems, to 
passive decoration. Certainly a pupil of Ostade's would have no 
encouraging influences to help him forward on such lines. So, though 
Bega adopts in part the themes and general handling of his teacher, the 
rather flat design which he affects, his frankly artificial chiaroscuro, his 
use of light and shadow as masses of black and white rather than as 
opportunities of mystery, contrast strongly with Ostade's solid modelling, 
his pervading atmosphere, and his pre-occupying human interest. One 
perceives that the master's influence could not altogether swamp the 
pupil's natural impulse : but neither wins the day, and the result is an 
unsatisfying compromise. 

The Tavern (Fig. 11) is a very characteristic plate. It is very 
brilliant, and makes a powerful impression at first sight. But it does 
not bear close study. There is a want of subtlety in it, and a want of 
feeling ; a certain hardness, combined with a certain cleverness, that 
repels. 

Bega's two other large plates, also of tavern scenes, reveal just the 
same qualities, and need not be further particularised. 

In technical character, these etchings recall the Spanish etcher Goya, 
who was also fond of producing a sharp, vivid, emphatic effect by a 
similar artificial manner of lighting. Not improbably Bega's etchings 
may have been known to Goya, and given him a suggestion. 

Bega had apparently np tenderness, and little or no interest in 
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Fig, II. — The Tavern, By Bega, B, 32. 
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humanity. This deficiency, in one of the Dutch school, and trained in the 
Dutch tradition, is notable. One has only to turn from his mother and 
baby sitting by the window (B. 21) to Ostade's Child and Dolly to feel 
what a difference lies between the two. 

Cornelis Dusart was a much later scholar. At Bega's death he was 
only a child of four, and he survived Ostade many years, living on till 
1704. When Ostade died, he finished his master's uncompleted pictures, 
but kept them till his death in his own possession. 

Some of Dusart's etchings, as for instance The Village Fete (B. 16) 
have a pleasing effect, with well-managed light and shade ; but they 
cannot be compared with the similar pieces by Ostade, whose method is 
here carried on, but in an inferior manner. Yet he has a vein of his 
own, a gross, riotous, extravagant vein, with a great fondness for violent 
action. In the plate called by Bartsch Le Violon Assis (B. 15), which 
was too large to be reproduced here, his specific qualities appear to great 
advantage. 

One seems to hear an hilarious din merely from looking at it. The 
^ddler plays with a wild fantastic energy ; one peasant accompanies him 
with crashing tankard and roaring chorus ; another sits bent and sullen 
with his head on his hands. The landlord, with huge frame and round 
paunch, looks on with twinkling eyes. A woman by the great chimney, 
on which hangs the notice of a sale of tulips and hyacinths, " Tulpaan 
en Hyacinthen," calls a child to her. The roomy background with its 
beams and rafters, is drawn and lighted with extraordinary skill. As a 
page of daily life, fresh and vivid, this etching deserves the fullest 
praise. 

Dusart in his later years devoted himself to mezzotint, and pro- 
duced a great deal in this manner. These engravings, some of which 
represent in Dusart's extravagant way, the joy in Holland at the taking 
of Namur in 1695 ^7 William III., are more interesting historically than 
artistically. It was not till the middle of next century that mezzotint, 
the invention of which does not date from much earlier than Dusart's 
birth, reached its perfection in the hands of the English engravers. 
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THE ETCHERS OF LANDSCAPE 

I 

The seventeenth century, which inaugurated so much that is charac- 
teristic in modern art, permitted for the first time the recognition of 
landscape as a subject worthy for its own sake of painting. And feeling 
for landscape seems to be almost entirely a modern thing. 

Drawings of landscape by Titian and Campagnola among the Italians, 
and by Diirer among the Germans, had indicated the first beginnings of a 
preference ; and there are a certain number of landscape subjects among 
the engraved work of the Little Masters. But these are occasional efforts 
by men whose chief work lay in other lines. In painting no one ventured 
as yet to concentrate his interest on the landscape, and though men like 
the Flemish Joachim Patinir evidently cared more for their backgrounds 
of mountain and river than for the human incidents which relieve them, 
they had not the courage to cast away compromise and brave authority 
by omitting the traditional foreground. 

Rubens is the first great Northern master who paints landscape with 
entire and frank abandonment to the subject. The broad prospects and 
swelling undulations of Flemish country are painted by him with a kind 
of glory that reflects his large and joyous mind. Lodowyck de Vadder and 
Lucas van Uden, his contemporaries, etched landscape for the first time 
in Flanders. But it was in Holland that this line was most abundantly 
developed. To tranquil, observant natures, such as seem typical of the 
nation, there was in landscape a strong appeal, a permanent delight. 
The majority of the Dutch etchers found here their chief material. 

II 

Earliest, perhaps, of all Dutch landscape painters, and almost 
certainly earliest among Dutch landscape etchers, is a little known artist, 

C 2 
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Hercules Seghers. A mystery hangs over him ; for though there is 
documentary evidence in an inventory of 1625 or thereabouts, that he 
painted a considerable number of landscapes, these pictures have nearly 
all disappeared. Some, doubtless, may be lurking under other names ; 
one, called a Rembrandt, was discovered some time ago at Florence ; one 
is at Berlin ; but this can hardly account for all. We can only guess 
what they were like from the etchings, which are usually either views 




Fig, 12. — Tobias and the Angel, By H. Seghers, M. 236. 

of Holland with vast horizons, or strange visions of wild and mountainous 
country. Seghers was born in 1589,^ and died in 1650. A scholar of 
Gillis van Connincxloo, he was producing work as early as 1607, and 
from that date to 1630 seems to have been his chief period of activity.^ 
His life, like that of several of the Dutch masters, was a long and hopeless 

^ By all the older authorities the date is wrongly given as 1625. 
2 The Tobias and the Angel ^2Xt% probably from about 161 3, or a little later, as this 
was the date of de Goudt's print. 
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struggle against poverty. He is said to have become a drunkard, and to 
have died from the effects of a fall. Dr. Bredius, judging apparently 
from his work, thinks that he must have visited the Alps, travelled into 
Italy, and found a stimulus in the art of Adam Elsheimer. Certainly the 
rocky landscapes which appear in the etchings could have no archetypes 
in Holland. But there is so strong a vein of the fantastic in them, that 
it is difficult to believe they were done from nature, especially when 
one observes how precise a pencil Seghers uses when he sketches his native 
country. However, truth to mountain formation is anything but an 
easy thing to seize ; only by incessant training and close observation does 
the eye acquire it ; and to draw rocks imaginatively, that is, with 
vivid realisation of their essential forms, is scarcely possible to one 
who has not the work of predecessors to learn from and to surpass, 
and whose eye has not dwelt upon them from childhood. One may 
imagine, therefore, that the efforts of a lowlander, to whom mountains 
must have had something visionary and strange in their aspect, would be 
halting, laborious, and confused in grappling with such unfamiliar 
material. The rocks painted by Patinir are a case in point. This may 
well explain the singular shortcomings of Seghers' rendering of rocks and 
mountains. In his attempts to represent floating clouds on the mountain 
sides he is simply grotesque. 

If, then, it was actual scenery that Seghers etched, where is that 
scenery to be found ? It is certainly not the Alps, and though one or 
two plates suggest the Tyrol, the landscape is most like in character to 
the Karst district on the eastern shores of the Adriatic. One of the 
etchings might almost stand for the rock-surrounded plain of Cettinje, in 
Montenegro, though to infer that Seghers travelled to so remote a country 
would be a wild conjecture. 

There can be no doubt, on the other hand, of the influence of 
Elsheimer over Seghers, and through him, over Rembrandt. 

In the National Gallery there is a picture by Elsheimer representing 
Tobias and the Angela in a wooded landscape. This was engraved by 
Elsheimer's friend. Count de Goudt, and either from the picture or the 
engraving,^ Seghers borrowed the main features of one of his etchings 

1 Probably the engraving, since Seghers* print is a reverse copy from this, but in the 
same sense as the picture. 
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(Fig. 12). The two chief figures have been retained almost unaltered ; 
but their being placed higher up in the picture makes a considerable 
change in the composition, they have more dignity and significance. 
The elimination, also, of some rather trivial details, such as the great 
flowers in the foreground, and the passing figures in the middle distance, 
make for the same effect. A kind of mystery and solemnity have been 
added to the landscape, and in fact the impression of the whole is 
deepened and enlarged. The subject has been fused in Seghers' mind 
and has become his own. 

At his death, Seghers' effects, including his etched plates, were sold. 
Among the buyers of these latter were, apparently, Antoni Waterloo and 
Rembrandt. Waterloo published some of Seghers' landscapes with his 
own, and it has been assumed by Dutuit that these impressions were from 
the earlier artist's plates, re-worked. Comparison of one of the original 
etchings, however, with that published by Waterloo of the same subject, 
leads the writer to doubt this. The work is entirely different. 

Rembrandt, we know from the inventory of his effects taken in 
1656, bought six of Seghers' landscapes, and he also bought the copper 
on which had been etched the Tobias and the Angel. It was re-worked 
by Rembrandt, and it now appears in Rembrandt's work as a Flight into 
Egypt} (See Fig. 13.) 

The dark wooded landscape remains unaltered, and though the Holy 
Family and a group of trees now occupy the right hand of the scene, the 
great wing of the angel is still distinctly to be seen above them, and 
Tobias's legs have not been perfectly erased. 

Rembrandt, we may be sure, would never have taken another man's 
work unless he had found in it a strong appeal to his own nature. And 
Seghers seems to have been his prototype in landscape. On the one 
hand, the mysterious, darkly wooded, mountainous visions of Seghers 
suggest the type of landscape in which Rembrandt set, for instance, his 
own Tobias and the Angel^ a type which he was fond of reproducing. 
On the other hand, Seghers' love for the vast distances of Holland, 
crowded plains with broad rivers winding into an infinite horizon, 
appears again in some of Rembrandt's etchings, and more notably still 
in those spacious prospects, ** escapes for the mind " as Mr. Pater has 
^ No. 236 in Middleton's Catalogue. ^ j^ the National Gallery. 
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called them, of Rembrandt's pupil, the most truly Dutch and perhaps the 
greatest, of all the landscape painters of Holland — Philip de Koninck. 

To return to Seghers' etchings. There is something about them 
which arrests the eye at once, and this is partly due to their peculiar 
printing. Seghers was a born maker of experiments, and in nearly all 
his plates sought to get an effect of colour. In fact, it is usually asserted 




Fig, 13. — T/je Flight into Egypt. By Rembrandt. M. 236. 

that he anticipated, by a hundred years, the coloured engravings of 
Leblond. 

Printing in colour from two or more blocks had been practised by 
wood-engravers long before this time. Burgkmair and Cranach in 
Germany, Ugo da Carpi and Andrea Andreani in Italy, had produced 
a number of these " chiaroscuros," as they are called, with charming 
effect. This was about the beginning of the sixteenth century. And 
almost in Seghers' own time, Hendrik Goltzius, of Haarlem, published 
some of his best work from coloured wood-blocks. 
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But in all of these cases, at least two, and often three separate blocks 
were used, and the colours superimposed on each other. This was also 
the procedure of Leblond, though he used metal plates and mezzotint. 

Seghers, however, employed a single plate only, and his effects are 
not due to what is usually understood as colour printing. He first 
prepared his paper with a coat of paint, which formed the ground ; in 
some cases this was a greenish tint. He then etched. his subject and 
printed it in an indigo ink ; and in order to procure shading of the same 
colour, he lightly scratched the parts to be shaded with the dry-point, so 
that the copper held the ink on its surface. By this simple means he 
produced an apparently complex effect.^ 

The green tint and dark-blue ink are, of course, only taken as a 
specimen, for Seghers used various colours. Sometimes the impressions 
are printed on linen. In one case the etching is printed in white on a 
brown ground. 

Besides views of Dutch plains and of mountain scenery, Seghers also 
etched trees ; not with great success, but with a striving after truth of 
foliage very rare in his day. Now and then, too, he attempted buildings, 
and with a real feeling for the romantic, for picturesque beauty, in 
architecture. 

On the whole, we must allow an important place in the history of 
Dutch landscape to Hercules Seghers. But that must not prevent us 
from perceiving that it is an historical importance only. Seghers opened 
up the road, but he achieved no eminent triumph himself. Nor, in spite 
of his suggestiveness for Rembrandt and De Koninck, does he seem 
to have exercised any great influence on the landscape etchers who 
immediately succeeded him. 

He has no affinity with the men whose work we must now consider. 

* Seghers has also been credited with the use of soft ground etching or of aquatint. 
Examination of the prints shows, however, that the effects in question were got either 
by using acid on the plate, or by working in dotted lines, not with the roulette but with 
the simple needle. In ascertaining these facts and in correcting some of his first 
impressions the writer has profited by the knowledge and the kind assistance of Mr. 
S, R. Kochler, Keeper of the Prints at Boston, U.S.A., whose authority on such 
questions is well known. 
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III 

The two diverging tendencies of Dutch art, that which fed on the 
Italian tradition and that which clung to the native soil, are both to some 
extent represented in Seghers. 

Leaving for a time the Italianised masters, let us follow the main 
development of Dutch landscape art, the painters and etchers whom 
Holland alone inspired. 

The first names of note are those of Esaias and Jan van de Velde. 
Jan was born in 1596, Esaias a few years earlier. Of the former we 
shall say something later on. He produced a great deal of work, the "^^ 
most remarkable part of which is a number of plates engraved and etched 
in the manner of Elsheimer. It is by these plates that he is best known, 
and through them he ranks as one of the Italianised school. As, how- 
ever, he etched a certain number of purely Dutch landscapes, after the 
designs probably of his brother, he must also be mentioned here. These 
landscapes are mostly sets of traditional subjects, such as the sixteenth 
century loved : The Four Elements^ The Four Seasons^ The Twelve 
Months. Always strongly overworked with the burin, these etchings 
have a somewhat harsh and dry effect. The harshness is especially 
noticeable in the treatment of foliage. It is as if the artist were striving 
to reproduce with the etching-needle the manner of line-engraving as 
employed by the Goltzius school. Failing to secure this he has recourse 
to the burin to supplement his incomplete success in etching. 

Esaias uses the acid in a much franker fashion. A plate of his, which 
we may take as representative, depicts a whale cast on the shores of 
Holland, perhaps at Scheveningen, in 16 14. A great crowd has assembled 
on the beach staring at the stranded monster, examining and measuring 
its vast proportions. The dunes recede in the distance ; boats are at 
anchor in the surf. 

The scene is treated with the plainness and sincerity characteristic of 
Dutch art. And the etching, with its firmly and rather coarsely bitten 
lines, unsophisticated by the burin, has a solidity and simplicity not 
without attraction. 

Regarded as etching, this is primitive work. Still it is genuine etching. 
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and by'one who has perceived that needle and acid demand an employ- 
ment and an aim different in kind from that of the graver. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to compare this plate with the line-engraving of a similar 
subject, representing another whale stranded, a few years before, in 1598, 
by Jacob Matham, the pupil of Goltzius. 

With the Van de Veldes it is natural to associate two contemporaries, 
who with them helped to inaugurate the great age of Dutch art ; Pieter 




Fig, 14. — Three Men under a Tree. By Everdingen, B, 5. 

Molyn, the elder, and Jan van Goyen, the latter born in the same year 
with Jan van de Velde. 

Molyn, who was born in London, but was working in Haarlem before 
1 61 6, is an artist of real independence. A set of etchings, published in 
1626, shows the same qualities that appear in his drawings — firm 
draughtsmanship, openness and freedom of design, and a fine economy of 
means. Heaths and moors, a climbing country road with plodding 
waggon, a wayside inn, such were the simple elements which he trans- 
lated into always distinguished work. Doubtless to Molyn's teaching 
must be attributed something of that fine manner which imparts so much 
charm to the pictures of Gerard Ter Borch, his pupil. 

Dying in 1656, Molyn survived by a few years one who, though not 
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a pupil, came certainly under his influence ; Van Goyen. Till lately Van 
Goyen, perhaps because his works are better known, was supposed to 
have been Molyn's teacher, or at least to have given a stimulus to his 
art. Van Goyen shows more power in his drawings than in his paintings, 
which are sometimes but little removed from sepia monochromes ; and it 
is a surprise to come, here and there, upon a picture of his which is 
bright and fresh. The few etchings which he published are undated, but 
belong, according to Dr. Lippman, to his middle life, 1625-30. They 




Fig. \^,— Landscape in Norway. By Everdingen, B. 75. 

have not the character of Molyn's plates, and are far less good as 
etchings. 

Simon de Vlieger, who ranks in date as a younger contemporary of 
the Van de Veldes and of Molyn, is more successful as an etcher in the 
few plates which he produced, than any of the early landscape artists. 
Unhampered by the traditions of the line-engraver, he aims at an eflFect 
at once delicate and free. As a painter, he is known almost entirely by 
sea-pieces, silvery in tone, from which Jan van de Cappelle drew some- 
thing of his mastery over still eflFects at sea, mornings of sleepy mist 
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through which the sun breaks palely on the sails of anchored vessels. 
Like most of the Dutch painters, de Vlieger changed his home several 
times. Born at Rotterdam in 1600, he was at Delft from 1634 to 1640^ 
and from then till his death, nineteen years later, at Amsterdam. It 
seems probable that here he gave lessons to the young Willem van de 
Velde, who was afterwards to be famous as the greatest of Dutch sea- 
painters, and who died at Greenwich, a Court painter to Charles 11. 

In his etchings, which are undated, de Vlieger does not attempt the 
sea ; though one (B. 10), a fine piece in its way, is a scene on the sea- 
beach, with fishermen and their haul. The best of the plates are two 
Sylvan pieces. The Wood by the Canal (B. 6), and the Grassy Hill{B. 7). 
The foliage is more sensitively treated than it commonly is by Dutch 
etchers, and with more approach to delicate truth. There is also a set 
of animals and poultry ; possibly one of the earliest sets of subjects of 
this kind, which the middle of the century found so popular. 

IV 

With AUardt van Everdingen (1621-1675) we reach a new element 
in Dutch landscape. Working under Pieter Molyn at Haarlem, he began 
by painting marine subjects ; and with a view to increasing his knowledge 
of the sea, took ship on the Baltic. But a storm drove him to Norway ; 
and there for some time, taking advantage of misfortune, he lingered 
travelling and sketching. 

Before 1645, however — ^^^^ is, before he was twenty-five, Everdingen 
was back in Haarlem. He now began to paint pictures from his Nor- 
wegian sketches : and to the Dutch public this northern scenery disclosed 
a novel charm. Used to wide pastures and ample skies, they found 
a romantic strangeness in tumbling streams among rocks and pine-forests» 
where the sky was shut off by mountain slopes. 

In 1652 Everdingen removed to Amsterdam, where he remained till 
his death. Probably his fame had preceded him : at any rate his popu- 
larity soon grew great there also, and his canvases were much sought after. 

Besides numerous pictures, the Norwegian sketches provided the artist 
with material for a long series of etchings. Fig. 1 5 is a very characteristic 
specimen of them. Without any extraordinary qualities, they have often 
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a genuine charm. The Norwegian landscape is treated with insight into 
its peculiar features, and though Everdingen fails entirely to suggest the 
rush and foam of torrents, he makes fine use of the log cabins, rafts, and 
palings, and etches pines with truth and spirit. 

Of a probably later date are the four views of a watering-place, 
possibly Spa, one of which is here reproduced (Fig. 16). The subject is 




Fig. 16. — Drinking the Waters at Spa. By Everdingen. B. 96. 

interesting, and the handling of the buildings and the groups of people 
is excellent. 

Everdingen was not without humour, which is shown in the long 
series of illustrations to Reynard the Fox. But most readers will probably 
find the chief interest of the artist to lie in his relations with a greater 
man, Ruisdael. 
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Though a native of Haarlem, Jacob van Ruisdael produced most of his 
life's work at Amsterdam. He is conjectured to have been born about 
1625 ; the precise year has not been discovered. His father Isaalc, a 
frame-maker, had him trained as a surgeon ; and it was not till after he 
had passed a course of surgery that he abandoned the profession for 
painting, in which he had early shown his gift. 

Ruisdael's first pictures are dated 1646, and his works from that 
year to 1655, his "early |)eriod,'* are nearly all views of Haarlem and its 
neighbourhood. Thoroughly Dutch in character, they have little of 
that gloomy tone so frequent in the artist's later time. The beautiful 
View of Haarlem at the Hague, with its massed clouds and ray of sun- 
shine gliding over the plain, is a perfect example of this early manner. 

With Ruisdael's removal from Haarlem, a great change comes over 
his art. There seems no doubt that his early Dutch landscapes were not 
popular. They were perhaps too original. He came to Amsterdam poor 
and without much reputation, and he found there, established in fame 
and popularity, AUardt van Everdingen, returned from Norway and 
now attracting the world of buyers by his pictures of that wild and 
romantic country. It was in 1652, as we have seen, that Everdingen 
settled in the city, and three or four years later Ruisdael arrived. He did 
not become a burgess till 1659, but had probably been already some 
years in residence before the formal inscription of his name. 

From this period dates the lamentable change in Ruisdael's art. The 
master, whose native independence is so marked that one is at a loss to 
name his probable teacher, of his own will and in sheer mortification of 
spirit at his want of success, forces himself from the meadows and dunes 
of his delight, and invents, to win the patronage of the rich men of 
Amsterdam, a Norway of his own. A visit to North Germany, of which 
there is some evidence, helped his invention. Now begins the long series 
of waterfalls and pines and torrents so familiar in the picture galleries. 
It is not on these that Ruisdael's fame rests ; on this ground Everdingen^ 
in spite of his inferior merits as a painter, remains his master. But as 
the pictures of this period are the most common, the public is apt to 
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identify him with this acquired style in which the true Ruisdael is ob- 
scured. For this reason it was a fortunate choice which secured for the 
National Gallery, two years ago, so exquisite a specimen of the painter 
at his best as the Shore at Scheveningetiy No. 1390. The chilly ending of 
an afternoon, with clouds blowing up and the rain beginning, the vexed 
movement of shallow water as the rising wind breaks it into short waves, 
the wetness, of the spray-laden atmosphere, are painted with a sensitive 
subtlety that more modern landscape, with all its triumphs, has not 
excelled. The mood of feeling here expressed is intimately Ruisdael's 
own. Without the brooding melancholy which became oppressively 
habitual later, which found such grandiose expression in pictures like the 
famous Jews' Burying-place at Dresden, there is here a latent sadness 
that seems to have been bred in the fibre of the man. It seems a kind 
of expectation of sorrow ; the mood that poetry with greater intensity has 
expressed in some lines of Browning which suggest themselves : 

The rain set early in to-night ; 

The sullen wind was soon awake : 
It tore the elm- tops down for spite, 

And did its worst to vex the lake. 
I listened, with heart lit to break. . . . 

For such a nature who would predict happiness ? Fortune satisfied 
that inborn melancholy to the full. The years brought increasing 
poverty, and the cares of providing for himself and for his father wore 
the artist down. The autumn of 1681 found him ill and helpless ; so 
helpless that the religious community to which he belonged, the sect of 
Mennonites, procured admission for him to their almshouse at Haarlem. 
There he lingered till the next spring. In March he was buried in St. 
Bavon's. 

VI 

Ruisdael's etchings are but twelve, or perhaps thirteen, in number ; 
only seven being catalogued by Bartsch. Their fewness shows, what 
their technical qualities confirm, that the artist neither had great aptitude 
for this method of expression nor cared to pursue his experiments in it 
far. They all belong to his earliest period. One, the Three Oaks (B. 6)^ 
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is dated 1649, ^^^ ^^ ^^ difficult to assign any of the others, except 
possibly the Cornfieldy to a later date. 

Of the four large plates, the one which Bartsch calls hes Voyageurs 
(B. 4), is decidedly the most interesting. It is a forest scene, wild and 
intricate, with water running or standing in pools among the great roots 
of the oak which occupies the centre and of the beech which fills the 
left. The two figures are passing in the middle distance, where the 
wood is clearer. It is a remnant, perhaps, of that vast forest which at 
one time covered the whole of Holland. Ruisdael's strong feeling for 
old trees, for the solitude of forests, densely branching and mysterious, 
inspires him here ; and one has only to turn to the facile etchers of 
sylvan scenery, Waterloo or Swanevelt, or Van der Cabel, to realise the 
difference between the man who feels what he cannot perfectly master 
and the man who has perfect mastery of a facile formula. Ruisdael 
never succeeded in finding a quite satisfactory convention for foliage in 
etched line ; but his continual feeling after truth of rendering, his 
sensitiveness, to which the forms of branch and leaf are always fresh 
and wonderful, make his work always interesting. 

The three other large plates (B. 1-3) are less successful handlings 
of the same kind of subject. Though the first. The Little Bridge^ is 
not a forest scene, and represents a decayed old farm-building, it is 
penetrated with the same feeling for picturesque, moss-grown antiquity 
and neglected solitude. The Three Oaks are etched with truth and 
strength, but they do not rival the grandeur of the oak in the larger 
plate. The Cornfield (Fig. 17) is sunny and pleasant. 

There are two states of the four large plates, and many of the 
Three Oaks and the Cornfield. As the later states are by far the more 
common, it is well to be warned that the plates have been retouched, 
and, in the writer's opinion, certainly not by Ruisdael. In the first 
three a pudding-shaped cloud, with hard, bulging edges (what a satire 
on this consummate master of clouds !) has been inserted, and in all there 
is fresh work, sometimes adding to the effect of the plate, but still 
suggesting an alien hand. 

Ruisdael's etching is little more than an illustration of his painting ; 
criticism, therefore, of the one must deal to a certain extent with the 
other. 
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Ruisdael's great fame rests, perhaps, as much on his historical im- 
portance as on his actual merit. With Hobbema he prepared the way 
for Crome and Constable, and through them for Rousseau and the 
landscape of modern France. But, taken on his own merits, he is a 
considerable figure. Were it not for the fatiguing series of unpersuasive 
waterfalls, which too often represent him, his real qualities would have 
more chance of making themselves felt. When on his own ground he is 




Fig, ij^—The Cornfield. By J. RuisdaeL B. 5. 

more various, more subtle, altogether finer than Hobbema, except when 
Hobbema is at his very best, as in the severely charming Avenue of 
Middleharnis, Hobbema often fails to convince, because he has not 
suflficiently felt his subject ; and so he will paint a grand sky with the 
wind moving great clouds across it, but when he comes to the trees of 
his foreground he forgets his sky, and paints the branches in a breath- 
lessly stiflF atmosphere, without the suggestion of a wind. The resulting 
eflfect is a perplexing heaviness. Ruisdael betrays the same defect in his 

D 
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later pictures ; what . else could one expect from one condemned to 
produce unrealities for a market? But in his good period he always 
shows an impressible imagination, and his materials are fused by the 
feeling in which he steeps them. His sense for the beauty of, trees is 
profound, though rather limited in its range. He was lacking in the 
consummate style of Crome, and would never have achieved the large- 
ness and reticent power of a picture like the English master's Avenue at 
Chapel Fields. But for skies, for clouds, he has an eye more true, a 
love more comprehensive, than those of any who had gone before him, 
than those of many who were to follow him. He piles his clouds in 
mountainous glory, ** trailing " their shadows over the wide country, till 
the level pastures of Holland grow in "visionary majesties" like the 
grandest mountains of Norway. This gives us all the more reason to 
deplore the absence of any attempt to deal with clouds in the etchings, 
still more the presence of those inflated shapes inserted by a stupid 
publisher. 

VII 

Though an important figure in the history of landscape painting, 
Ruisdael did not strongly influence the contemporary etchers of land- 
scape. Hobbema, his famous scholar, did not, so far as we know, etch at 
all. A few etchers, however, felt Ruisdael's stimulus more or less : Van 
Beresteyn, who was working at Haarlem in 1 644, and produced some 
etchings somewhat in the manner of Ruisdael's Cornfield^ but with a 
mannered treatment of trees : H. Naiwincx, who handled a delicate 
point, and etched a set of graceful plates of woodland and river : and 
Adriaen Verboom, who in his two or three etchings is perhaps more 
successful in treatment of trees than any of the Dutchmen. . 
But more celebrated than any of these is Antoni Waterloo. 
His etchings, to which alone he owes his reputation, are considerably 
over a hundred in number ; and as the subjects are monotonous, they 
soon become tedious. Groups of trees by a roadside, or a fringe of 
wood alone occupy Waterloo's needle. Now and then, as in B. 28, the 
touch is light and the effect pleasant : but having once found a formula, 
Waterloo is content to repeat it. His foliage is hard and heavy. 
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Roelant Roghman (1597-1686), though most of his plates are nominally 
topographical, shows more feeling, if less skill. One set of plates by him 
illustrates the Dutch postal system between the mother country and the 
East Indies, and has therefore an historical interest. 

But Rc^hman's chief claim on our concern is that he was the 
faithful and beloved friend of Rembrandt. His etchings, however, 
show no trace of Rembrandt's influence ; and he was by ten years 
the elder man. 

Like Seghers and like Ruisdael, Roghman was neglected and miserable 
in his life, and died in an almshouse. One of his landscapes is in the 
National Gallery. 

VIII 

The illustration on page 51 (Fig. 18) is from an etching which re- 
presents a certain province of Dutch art, handled by several of the 
painters with much success, but scarcely touched by the etchers. 

Of this group, to whom architecture, whether in the spacious and 
austere interiors of the Dutch churches, or the squares and ruddy brick 
house-fronts of the towns, was the chief preoccupation, Jan van der 
Heyden is the most famous and the best. He is also the one among 
them who has etched. The illustration, though much reduced, 
gives a fairly good idea of his work. Master of a precise and patient 
pencil. Van der Heyden is not content till he has drawn in every 
brick, every stone. And the marvel is, that in spite of his method, he 
contrives to convey a certain spirit of largeness into his design. In fact, 
though so minute in detail, he seems always to have kept his eye on the 
whole. A pleasant temperate warmth of colour pervades his pictures, 
the kind of light which on certain days suflFuses old brick walls, as if dyed 
in the sunshine of many summers : and that exquisite order, the almost 
extravagant cleanliness of Dutch households, makes itself felt in these 
glimpses of tree-bordered canals, and of trim house-fronts with their well- 
proportioned windows. 

Much of this colour persists even in the black and white of an etching 
like that reproduced. It is the day after a fire, and a little crowd of 
neighbours is gathered to look on the burnt remnant of the house. How 
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excellently are the groups and figures depicted ! This is not true etcher's 
work ; but it is very skilful work, very good work, of its kind. 

Neither Van der Heyden, nor any of the Dutch painters of architec- 
ture, realised the capacity of outlines in stone or brick, attended by their 
circumstance of light and shadow, to impress the imagination, to stir 
emotion, as Meryon was to do later. But their work, by its soberness 
and firm simplicity, wins us. In its own way, and in its own degree, it 
will always give pleasure. 

IX 

From Holland, the first naval power in Europe of the seventeenth 
century, a love of the sea and an expression of it in art were naturally to 
be expected : and among the several fine painters who now for the first 
time made the sea their subject, two at least, Reynier Zeeman and Lu- 
dolph Backhuysen, have left some admirable etchings. Simon de Vlieger 
painted, but did not etch marine subjects ; of Jan van de Capelle only 
three indifferent plates are known ; and Willem van de Velde did not 
etch at all. 

Zeeman's real name was Nooms ; but his love of the sea procured 
him early the name which he adopts on all his plates. He travelled 
much, but worked chiefly at Amsterdam, where probably he was born 
in 1623. 

Zeeman's etchings are nearly all in sets, representing views of 
Amsterdam, different kinds of Dutch shipping, and naval battles. They 
passed through the hands of several publishers, who, we may conjecture, 
commissioned him to do them : and they were evidently popular. Such 
work, nominally and primarily intended to serve a literary rather than a 
pictorial purpose, suffers in consequence. The artist has had to choose 
his subjects with a view to those whose interest was not in the etcher as 
etcher, but in his knowledge of ships and skill in depicting them. 

Yet Zeeman has managed to serve art as well as history. Ships, with 
their ordered intricacy of rigging and their mysterious beauty, have an end- 
less fascination for him : for it is shipping, rather than the sea itself, which 
he loves. And his ships are etched with an admirable feeling, a simple and 
effective handling of the bitten lines. His men of war move with royal 
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stateliness ; and the battle-pieces have something of the magnificence one 
imagines in the old sea-fights. Equally good in their way are plates like 
the fishing boats (Fig. 19) setting out at morning over the still sea, bathed 
in a wash of limpid air and sunshine. Only in his clouds does Zeeman com- 
pletely fail. Historically, too, these prints are interesting. Here, with 
patriotic pride, Zeeman is fond of showing the English ship of the line or 
frigate, with her sails riddled, conquered at last, and with the Dutch 
tricolour hoisted over the St. George's Cross. Nothing could more 




Fig. 19. — Fishing Boats, By R, Zeeman, B, 38. 

vividly bring home to Englishmen the powerful position of Holland at 
the time. 

Backhuysen's etchings are later than Zeeman's, being all produced in 
1 70 1, when the artist was seventy years old,^ and seven years before his 
death at Amsterdam. A pupil of Everdingen, he had soon risen to fame 
and was employed or sought after by many foreign princes, including the 
Tsar Peter the Great ; and from over much production his work suflFered. 
^ This assumes him to have been born 163 1. Another date given is 1633. 
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The etchings, however, though produced so late in life, are neither 
languid nor feeble. In freshness and vivacity they excel Backhuysen's 
drawings. It is the same with Zeeman : probably because the etching- 
needle has so much more capacity for giving the crispness of foam and 
the sharp lights of running waves, than pencil and sepia. No one, till 
Turner came, succeeded at all in painting the mass and weight of water 
as the tides move it in deep seas ; but the easily agitated, breezy motion 
of the shallow Dutch waters is often suggested with a pleasant freshness 
by Backhuysen. The best of the etchings is that of the ship under sail, 
crushing the water under her bows into foam. 



So far, we have considered only the native school of landscape artists, 
who took their subjects from Holland and its borders. But towards the 
end of the sixteenth century there was established in Rome a group of 
painters from the Netherlands, to which each succeeding generation added 
new members, whether they settled there for life or stayed only for a few 
years. 

Belonging to this group are a certain number of etchers, deriving 
originally, in more or less degree, from Elsheimer, and receiving a second 
and more powerful stimulus from the art of Claude. 

Jan van de Velde,^ it seems probable, spent some years of his man- 
hood in Italy, and perhaps worked under Elsheimer himself. At any 
rate, a number of his plates are entirely in Elsheimer's manner. These 
are so heavily overworked with the burin that they must count rather as 
line-engravings than as etchings. The burin plays, indeed, a more or 
less important part in all Jan van de Velde's prints. 

One set, illustrating the story of Tobias, was etched from designs by 
Moses van Uytenbroeck, an artist who also published a number of plates 
of his own. Here again is an instance of the traditional chronology being 
at fault. Uytenbroeck's birth is usually given as 1600. But Bode has 
pointed out that there are engravings after his work by an artist who died 
in 161 2. The date must therefore be put back several years. Uyten- 
broeck is perhaps the nearest to Elsheimer of all his followers. The 

^ See supra: p. 41. 
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relation of the figures to the landscape, the curious human types, with 
their rather stolid, plain faces and heavy gestures, the treatment of Italian 
landscape, all are intimately akin to the German master's art. 

Elsheimer's influence still persists strongly in Cornelis Poelenburg, one 
of the most popular of the Dutch artists in Rome, whose small, smoothly 
glowing pictures of grottoes and bathing nymphs are familiar in every 




Fig, 20. — Road^ with Trees and Figures, By Breenbergh. B, 17. 

gallery. Poelenburg did not etch himself, but his friend Jan Gerritz 
Bronchorst etched from his paintings and in his style, though with less 
grace and elegance. We find here the beginnings of that school of 
landscape, " Arcadian " as Bode calls it, which so soon received its fullest 
and most perfect expression in the large and tranquil art of Claude. 
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Pieter de Laer, of whose etchings of animals we shall say something 
in the next chapter, etched one landscape at least in the delicate soft 
manner of that master. And with him maybe associated Bartolomeus 
Breenbergh, who lived in Rome from his twenty-first to his twenty-eighth 
year, 1620-1627. He was married at Amsterdam in 1633 and died 
there in 1659 or earlier ; but was at Rome again in the interval, during 
which he published (1640) a set of very attractive little prints. Fig. 20 
is an example of his work. 

The same delicate, fine needle, and the same preference for the 
picturesque, characterise the earlier etchings of Thomas Wyck. Later he 
adopted a freer, broader style, and worked on a larger scale, but with less 
success. 

But the most conspicuous and important of this group is Jan 
Both. Like Poelenburg, he was a man of Utrecht, where he was born 
in 1 6 10 and where he died in 1652. His portrait, taken in his later 
days at home, is that of a stout, grave burgher. Quite young he left the 
studio of his master Bloemart and travelled through France to Rome. 
There the soft sunshine of Claude fascinated him and he began to follow 
in the footsteps of that famous painter. 

Every one knows the landscapes of Both, their smooth, rather insipid 
grace, their premeditated balance of composition, their elegant monotony. 
It is certain that they were popular in Holland, whither they were 
brought in ships from Italy to adorn the walls of wealthy buyers. 
Probably in that day such painting of placid sunshine was a new thing ; 
what we perceive to be a surface acquaintance with Nature savoured 
almost of intimacy ; and doubtless Both's pretty and monotonous con- 
ventions had then a permanent charm. 

In his etchings, Both's weaknesses do not appear so strongly. And, 
wisely, he did not produce many. Had there been more they would, 
beyond doubt, have been precisely similar to what we have ; and from 
mere fatigue at their monotony one would have rated them below their 
worth. 

As it is, the ten landscapes after his own designs are more than 
enough to reveal Both's great limitations. Yet they are few enough 
for us to enjoy them. For, after all, they are attractive and accomplished 
etchings. From Claude, Both had learned how to produce, with a nice 
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management of the acid, an exquisite softness in his distances. The 
atmosphere is limpid and bathed in sunshine, and the foregrounds 
are suggested with that light touch and selection of detail which are 
first requisites in an etching. 

Here, again, it is only fair to the artist to judge him by the early 
states of his work. The ruled lines defacing the sky which they are 
meant to constitute, were added in the second state by the publisher. Of 
that there can be little doubt. Unfortunately, Both's first states are 
extremely rare. 

Both's pupil, Willem de Heusch, approaches if he does not rival 
his master. He is not independent enough, however, to merit special 
notice. 

Herman van Swanevelt, another artist whose birth-date must be put 
further back than the traditional 1620,^ lived on to 1690, when he died at 
Rome. His etchings are more considerable in number than in merit. 
He began the school of reminiscences from Claude and Titian's land- 
scapes which lingered on through paler and paler repetitions into the 
eighteenth century, in the sad facility of Genoels and Van der Cabel and 
Glauber. Never was art more bloodless and apathetic than in these 
degenerate spoilers of a fine tradition. 

1 A drawing of his is dated Paris, 1623. And according to Bertolotti he was in 
Rome by 1627. 
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I 

While landscape thus occupied the talent of so many Dutch painters, 
a certain number struck out a branch apart, choosing subjects that may 
briefly be called pastoral. For these men the foreground of cattle, 
the goatherd or the shepherd with his flock, was of greater interest than 
the background of often quite conventional scenery. Sometimes two or 
more painters collaborated, and one painted the landscape while another 
put in the animals. 

And as in painting, so in etching. A certain group of men etched 
nothing but animals, with now and then a landscape. Of these the chief 
are Paul Potter, Claes Berchem, Adriaen van de Velde, Karel du Jardin. 

This love of the domestic animals for their own sake in art seems 
native and almost peculiar to Holland. 

Many painters before this time had shown a remarkable love of 
animals. From Benozzo Gozzoli to Bassano, individuals among the 
Italian masters had introduced their favourites, wherever opportunity 
offered, into sacred and historical compositions. And among the elder 
contemporaries of the Dutchmen, Rubens, Snyders, and Velasquez had 
painted dogs and horses as only they could paint them. But it is mainly 
in hunting pieces, as servants or companions of man, that these painters 
introduce animals ; cattle and sheep do not interest them. 

It is the same with the great engravers who preceded the seventeenth- 
century etchers. Diirer was undoubtedly very fond of animals and 
engraved them frequently. And that singular master of the fifteenth 
century, whose name we do not know, but who is generally called the 
Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet from the fact that by far the fullest 
collection of his prints is at Amsterdam, engraved dogs and horses with a 
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freedom and a vivacity which Diirer never attained, and which were 
in that period of Northern art unique. This master was long thought a 
Dutchman, but the type of his faces, among other considerations, marks 
him as a Swabian artist. 

Yet in none of these men appears anything like the peculiar feeling 
which in Potter, for instance, strikes so strong a note. The glory and 




Fig. 22.— u/ Ram. By Berchem. B. 51. 

excitement of the chase, so magnificently put on canvas by Rubens, 
the relish of the boar's savage fury as the hounds hurl themselves at him, 
are absolutely alien to that brooding intentness, as alert to catch every 
curve in the attitude of cattle rising or lying down, as subtle to penetrate 
to their mysterious non-human existence, so distant and aloof, pervading 
the Dutchman's art. It is a mood which fuses the mind into the life it 
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watches, till the delight of cool running water to the cattle, as they 
plunge in from the hot fields, is as intimately felt as the joy of battle 
in their charging hounds, which is merely reflected human feeling, is felt 
by the painters of the hunt. 

Thus, while in Flanders painters and etchers like Jan Fyt carried on in 
their animal pieces the tradition of Rubens and Snyders, a totally different 
mode of animal painting and etching was springing up in Holland. 

" Pastoral," it is most convenient to call it ; but it is not pastoral 
in the same sense that the word has come to have, as applied to certain 
types of poetry, whether the Idylls of Theocritus or the Eclogues of 
Virgil. There, as with the early painters of animals, the human interest 
is the preoccupying interest ; and the poet sings of the peasant's life in 
the fields, his industries, his pleasures, his loves and quarrels, either from 
native love and knowledge of that life, or in a desire no less genuine, if 
expressed through forms of more or less artificial colouring and outline, 
for the real simplicity of the country. It is the herdsman, not his herd, 
that is the pastoral poet's theme. 

Now, for the first time, the artist disengages himself from the point 
of view of man, and effaces himself before the dumb life he contemplates. 

Already, in the engravings of Lucas van Leyden, who, by his early 
maturity and his early death, his gentle nature and his exquisite skill, 
seems to stand as a prototype of Paul Potter — a kind of foreshadowing 
of this attitude appears. But not till the seventeenth century does the 
vein begin to be developed. Then, by rapid degrees, not through any 
single influence, but communicated imperceptibly as if ** in the air," the 
tradition grows. 

II 

Moses van Uytenbroeck and Claes Moeyart, whose etchings in the 
style of Elsheimer were mentioned earlier, both produced a certain 
number of purely pastoral plates. Of Uytenbroeck, we have a set of 
groups of animals with backgrounds of Campagna landscape, which seem 
to date from early in the century. And in the later manner of Moeyart, 
dated 1638, is a group of cattle, sheep, and goats, under shady trees, in 
a conventional landscape but with an unidealised Dutch herdsman. 
Neither of these men etched cattle with much knowledge or spirit, 
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though Moeyart was an artist of many-sided talent, and painted pictures 
that are excellent in their way. 

Considerably better is an etching by Jan Gerritz Bleecker, also dated 
1638. It is a group of cattle with a cowherd piping, conceived in the 
pastoral vein of Potter's Shepherd. Here, already, the interest of the 
artist begins to centre on the animals. 

In Pieter de Laer this interest is still more frank. Born before 161 3, 
de Laer found early a home in Italy, where his pictures were widely 
appreciated. In the same year that we have just mentioned, 1638, he, 
too, published a set of etchings of animals, in which attitude and action 
are caught with far more vivacity and truth than hitherto, while the 
design — though coarsely bitten — is light and free, compared with earlier 
work. Another set of horses, which probably followed this, is the 
prototype of studies like those of Potter's. 

De Laer seems to have been one of the first Dutchmen to import 
Dutch realism and the Dutch method of painting into Italy. The 
Italians found in such art something fresh and vigorous. De Laer soon 
gained immense vogue in the south, and had a corresponding influence 
on his countrymen who came to work there. 

Among these, probably, was Claes Pietersz Berchem. It is not 
known for certain whether this artist vished Italy, but the internal 
evidence of his pictures points strongly to the supposition that he did. 
At any rate, Dr. Bredius is convinced of it, and for the present we may 
safely accept the hypothesis on his authority. 

Berchem was born at Haarlem in 1620, but was working at 
Amsterdam before 1642, in which year his name occurs as member 
of the Haarlem Guild of St. Luke. We also know that he was painted 
by Rembrandt in 1647.^ ^bs this before or after his journey to Italy, 
asks Bredius, and leaves the question open. The etchings, however, help 
us towards an answer. 1 644 is the date on a set of cattle, with a milkmaid 
for title ; also on the Return from the Fields {V Homme Monte sur PAne) 
(B. 5). These are etched with fine, delicate short strokes, in a manner 
afterwards abandoned by Berchem. His most celebrated print, however, 
the so-called "Diamond," or Joueur de Cornemuse (B. 4), and the 
Fluting Shepherd (B. 6), are in the delicate early manner, and must be 
^ Bredius gives the date as 1644. 
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assigned to the same date. Now, these are all unmistakably Italian in 
character. If we may assume from Berchem's pictures that he had been 
to Italy, we can assume it with equal safety from these etchings. We 
may infer, then, that in 1647 ^^ ^^^ already returned from Italy. 
Berchem had many pupils, including Karel du Jardin, of whom we shall 
speak later. He was evidently one of the popular artists of the day. 
It is curious to compare the features of the man as they live in 
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Fig. zi.— litle Piece. By Berchem. -5. 35. 

Rembrandt's magnificent portrait,^ with the characteristics of his art. 
It is a face in which, for all its obvious strength, there is a want of 
gentleness, fineness, impressibility ; a type of nature that succeeds easier 
in life than in art : for the qualities which count for strength in the 
world count often in art for weakness. And weak, in truth, is Berchem 
the artist. 

^ Exhibited last winter (189$) at Burlington House by the Duke of Westminster. 
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With his paintings we are not now concerned. Through them he 
rivalled Both in popularity, and for facility and complacency it is hard 
to say which bears the palm. Berchem is quite content to paint the 
gnarled trunk of an oak, the hairy leaf of a burdock, the moss on a 
stone and the stone itself, grass and leaping water, as of the same 
polished, one might almost say, ** slimy " texture. So long as he has 
produced an agreeable composition, he is content. 

In his etchings, this insensibility to the fine differences in the grain 
and moulding of things, all that goes to give trees and rocks and plants 
the charm and interest of character, is less obviously disclosed. At first 
sight the plates have a pleasant look, they are touched by a cunning hand 
which has attained no common skill in distributing light and in grouping. 
But one has not to look at them long before wearying of their emptiness. 
Berchem etches cows, and sheep, and goats, because they make pretty 
groups in composition — they add to the effect of a pastoral landscape ; 
but in themselves he shows no real interest whatever. His goats pose ; 
his cows have a look of faded human sentiment ; his very sheep are 
foolishly self-conscious. Though they are drawn with a certain spirit 
and with a " touch " that mediocre artists and their admirers mistake for 
an evidence of genius, the main truths in the lines of these animal 
forms escape him. 

In fine, Berchem was one of those men who have little of the artist 
in them but skill of hand and facility in assimilation. Having invented 
or concocted a recipe for producing a chosen class of subjects, he is 
perfectly happy in repeating himself as long as the demand continues. 
Berchem lived sixty-three years, and worked hard. 

Ill 

Who that has seen it can forget the portrait of Paul Potter by his 
friend Van der Heist ^ The most beautiful portrait of that accomplished 
painter, it has also an impalpable attraction that comes wholly from the 
sitter, and of the many choice pictures in that choice gallery of the Hague, 
the Mauritzhuis, its charm is not the least enduring. 

The picture was painted in 1654, when Potter was already near death. 
A certain drooping of the eyelids, a pallor of the face, indicate the 
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fatigue which was overmastering his powers. He was not yet thirty 
when he died, but his production had been immense. And in him, 
as sometimes happens, Nature, as if by a kind of anticipation, had brought 
the inborn gift to early flower, a compensation in some sort to the world 
for its early loss. 

It was at Enkhuisen, a village on the extreme point of jutting land 




that looks out upon the Zuider Zee, that Paul Potter was born, Nov. 20, 
1625. But only his early boyhood was passed there, for in 163 1 his father 
Pieter, also a painter, removed to Amsterdam. From his father the boy 
first learnt to draw, and perhaps from him also inherited the love of 
animals which was so strong in him. M. van Westrheene, in his life of 
Potter, conjectures that he was influenced by two artists, Aelbert Klomp 
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and Govert Camphuisen, who painted pictures of the kind that Potter 
made famous. But these men appear to have begun painting too late 
for this to have been possible. Dr. Bredius thinks Claes Moeyart was a 
more likely source of influence. It is known also that at a certain period, 
about 1642, Potter was in the studio of Jacob de Wet at Haarlem. But 
whoever may have taught him, his early ripeness and the strong sincerity 
of his nature assure us that Potter derived little from any teacher. With 
vivid preferences, a habit of subtle observation, and an extraordinary 
skill of hand, he would have been content to repeat no master's formulas, 
however popular. His first signed picture and his first signed etching 
bear the same date, 1643. ^^ was eighteen years old. The etching 
(B. 14) shows already skill in grouping and a hitherto unknown know- 
ledge in etching of animal forms. Its fault is over-much elaboration. 
Three years later Potter was at Delft, and there in 1647, at the age of 
twenty-two, painted his most famous picture. The Toung Bully now at 
the Hague. It was one of the pictures carried off by Napoleon, and of 
all those masterpieces from all countries which were restored by France ^in 
1 8 1 5, this was esteemed the second in value. Since then its fame has fallen, 
but with all its obvious demerits it has suflTered more — to borrow an 
expression applied by Mr. Swinburne to Byron's Address to Ocean mChilde 
Harold — from praise than from dispraise. In 1649 Potter removed to 
the Hague, and it was here that he met his wife, Adriana Balcheneynde, 
daughter of an architect in that town. They were married in the fol- 
lowing year. His myriage did not stop the artist's ceaseless industry, 
but rather increased it by his desire to provide for his household. 
Thinking perhaps to find more patrons there than at the Hague, he was 
induced by Dr. Tulp, the professor of anatomy, famous from Rembrandt's 
picture, to come to Amsterdam. In a letter by a Frenchman who was in 
Amsterdam at this time, looking for pictures on behalf of Queen Christina 
of Sweden, we have a glimpse of Potter in his studio, working with pro- 
digious assiduity. The Frenchman found Potter at work on a painting 
which had already cost him five months of continuous toil. " Rien ne se 
peut voir plus curieusement fait," says the Frenchman. When we con- 
sider that the painter produced considerably over one hundred pictures 
in his brief life, it is amazing to realise his powers of work. He was 
only to live two years longer. 

E 2 
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IV 

The etched work of Potter that has come down to us consists of 
eighteen plates ; not many, considering how prolific he was as a painter, 
but all the plates are important. 

Taking them in chronological order, we have first the etching already 
spoken of, done when the artist was only eighteen, The Cowherd (B. 14). 
In 1649, six years after its original execution, the plate was reduced in 
length by Potter and the new date affixed. A reedy hollow, with a 
pool, was substituted for the group of three cows at the left ; and an 
alteration was also made in the feet of one of the cows descending the 
hill on the right. The etching, we know, was popular. For, after it 
had been cut down, it was issued by at least three publishers in turn ; by 
F. de Wit, by P. Schenk, and by an anonymous publisher who efFaced 
the two former names. Probably in the first instance it was issued by 
Potter himself, as was the series of cattle published in 1650. 

Full of skill in grouping and knowledge of form as this plate is, it 
is certainly inferior to the later etchings. Already, by the next year. 
Potter was able to produce a print. The Shepherd (B. 15) which surpasses 
it in every way, and which to more sound drawing adds a pastoral atmo- 
sphere of lightness and sunshine and repose. 

Berchem, Potter's senior by five years, was at Haarlem in 1642, 
when Potter, as we know, was in De Wet's studio. We may assume, 
therefore, that the two met. Perhaps it was in emulation of Berchem's 
set of etchings, published in 1 644, that Potter produced his Cowherd and 
Shepherd. If so, he succeeded in surpassing them. 

There now occurs an interval of some years in Potter's etched work. 
His next publication, so far as we know, was the series of eight plates 
(B. I — 8) representing cattle, and beginning with the fine Bull (Fig. 24). 
This title-piece is dated 1650, so that we may refer the production of 
the plates to 1649, and possibly the year or two immediately preceding. 
However, the fact that 1 649 is the date of the revised Cowherd seems to 
point to Potter's having resumed his interest in etching in that year, and 
to his having executed the whole set after the re-publication of that plate. 
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He would hardly issue an immature work, when he had by him much 
more triumphant specimens of his skill. 

As studies of animals, these eight little plates are as good as they can 
be. But they are not more than studies. As we saw, it had become a 
fashion for artists to etch such studies, and so spread their fame among 
those who could not buy their pictures. This at once suggests the reason 
of Potter's deficiency as an etcher. Strictly speaking, he was not an 
etcher at all. He used etching because it was the favourite medium for 
multiplying sketches of his time. But one feels that the burin would 
have been the apter instrument for that sure and cunning hand. There 
is a deliberation, a want of immediacy in these designs, that are not of 
the born etcher. Between the treatment of cattle in these etchings and 
their treatment in line-engraving by Lucas van Leyden there is no 
essential difference. 

But we must take things as they are, and as specimens of subtle and 
certain drawing, the plates are astonishing. The attitudes and move- 
ments of oxen have never been better given. But it is not in mere 
correctness of drawing that Potter excels his rivals. Berchem was only 
interested in animals so far as they helped him in the composition of a 
landscape, but with Potter they were the main interest, he loved them for 
themselves. And in expressing that vague inarticulate soul that is in the 
look of cattle, that mildness and acquiescence which are in their attitudes 
and motions, he is a master, greater than any. 

There is something in Dutch landscape, so open, tranquil, large, 
which seems to look for the presence of these peaceful creatures as its 
natural complement ; their spirit is so entirely in harmony with the spirit 
of their pastures. Not accidental, perhaps, nor without its due effect, 
was the Dutch strain of blood in the American poet who seems to have 
first suggested in words what Potter expressed in art — 

Oxen that rattle the yoke and chain, or halt in the leafy shade, 

What is it that you express in your eyes ? 

It seems to me more than all the print I have read in my life. ^ 

^ Compare also a little-known piece of Whitman's " The Ox-Tamer," in Autumn 
Rivulets^ which ends : 

Now I marvel what it can be he appears to them . . . 

I confess I envy only his fascination — my silent, illiterate friend, 

Whom a hundred oxen love there in his life on farms. 

In the northern county far, in the placid pastoral region. 
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Like Whitman, Potter is possessed by the fascination of animals ; he, too, 
"stands and looks at them long and long." And with a feeling so 
reticent that its intensity escapes a superficial notice, he puts into these 
etched lines the breath that moves their bodies, and the dumbness that 
looks out of their eyes. 



Two years after the publication of the cattle series, appeared the five 
larger plates of horses. These have less the air of being mere etched 
studies for pictures ; they seem to have been made for their own sake, 
and make a kind of history, such as Tolstoi in the strange story of 
Kohlstomir has written ; a kind of Horse's Progress. 

The fourth (B. 12), the Two Plough Horses^ is reproduced on Plate 
III. This and the Horse fFhinnying (B. 10) seem to the writer the finest 
of the series, and the finest of all Potter's etchings. The work is entirely 
simple and unaffected : there is immense skill, but no apparent conscious- 
ness of it, still less parade of it. Nothing adventitious is brought in, no 
artifice is used of setting or surrounding : bathed in light and air, on 
their own level pastures, the horses stand clearly outlined. But what a 
feeling of morning freshness, of careless and free joy, is in the breeze that 
tosses the mane of the whinnying horse, and makes him tremble with felt 
vitality ! It is a triumph of the untamed energy of life. How different 
a picture from this of the two tired creatures, set free from their heavy 
labour at the plough, but no longer rejoicing in their freedom, except as 
a respite. By some magic of sympathy Potter makes us feel the ache of 
their limbs, stiff with fatigue, just as he expresses the patience in their 
eyes. Yet tender as is the feeling of the drawing, it is so restrained that 
" pity " seems a word out of place. It is rather the simple articulation 
by means of sensitive portrayal, of an else inarticulate pathos. Such 
drawing as this is in a true sense imaginative. 

The studies of dogs, reproduced in Fig. 25 are an admirable example 
of Potter's gift. It is interesting to compare them with a drawing by 
Berchem, also in the British Museum, representing a hunting scene, with 
the boar at bay and dogs springing at him or struggling in the leash. 
Unfortunately, it has been impossible to find room for a reproduction of 
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it ; but whoever looks at it will perceive at once a vital difference 
between such drawing and that of Potter's. Berchem sketches the scene 
in a rapid, summary manner, using a few strokes only for each figure. It 
is Rembrandt's method ; but what a difference in the result ! There is 
a sketch by Rembrandt of a lion springing at and seizing a man on 
horseback. Only a few lines are used, but the whole action of each 
figure is expressed perfectly. Berchem thinks to do the like, but his 




Fig, 26— The Cow. By Paul Potter. B. 3. 

lines are all just beside the truth. His mind, which has not sufficient 
love for things to brood upon their forms, is incapable of the swift act 
of sympathy necessary to seize their movement in action ; and its power 
of reproduction, by nature probably a delicate and precise faculty, has 
been warped and blunted by the man's satisfaction in his own cleverness, 
till it gives an inaccurate image. 

Berchem's work is therefore false, and deserves to be called un- 
imaginative. It convinces only the incompetent spectator of things. 
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Potter's work is never false, and its imaginative quality is rather 
obscured than absent in his poorer productions. The fact is that, having 







Fig, z-j.— Mules, By K, Du Jardin, B, 2. 

given the vital image of an animal, he could not resist the temptation of 
adding to it non-essential facts. He had not that transcendent intelli- 
gence which instinctively practises the economy called " style." But it 
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was on the side of intelligence, certainly not of tenderness or sympathy, 
that he was lacking. He sat down to Nature*s feast, and the delight 
of his eyes seduced him. 

Before leaving this plate of the Two Plough Horses^ we may notice a 
point which does not seem to have been remarked before, that there was 
apparently a kind of tradition of subjects among the animal painters and 
etchers. This plate was published, in the set of horses, in 1652. But in 
a set of etchings published the year before, 165 1, by the artist Dirk 
Stoop, this identical subject appears. The horses stand towards the left 
of the plate in precisely the position of Potter *s horses. 

Stoop, though as good as many of the Dutch etchers, was no 
consummate draughtsman, and his horses are not to be compared with 
Potter's. Yet they do not look in the least like a copy, while the dates 
discountenance such a supposition. If there be any direct relation 
between the two etchings it must have been Potter who took a hint from 
Stoop. But it seems equally likely to suppose that the subject, two 
plough-horses released from labour, was a traditional one. The life of 
cattle and horses does not offer more than a certain number of typical 
pictures, and hence the tendency of painters and etchers to repeat the 
same subject, always with an eye to improving on the best yet done ; just 
as earlier painters would choose a Saint Sebastian as the typical subject in 
which to display their power of painting the human figure. In the 
same way Potter's fifth etching of horses, where he depicts the forlorn 
death that overcomes the worn-out beast, has its prototype in a similar 
etching by Pieter de Laer, and the subject is repeated by Du Jardin. 

The etcher mentioned above. Dirk Stoop, led a wandering life, went 
to Lisbon, became painter to the Court there, and, being brought over 
to England with the Infanta, worked also in London. His etchings 
of horses and dogs are less good than those of the court fetes ^ processions, 
and spectacles at Lisbon, at Hampton Court, and at London. 



VI 

If Potter did not produce many etchings himself, Marcus de Bye, 
who etched in most cases after Potter's designs, was comparatively 
prolific. He produced over a hundred prints. Some of these, pur- 
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porting to be after drawings by Potter, are studies, not of cattle and 
sheep or horses, but of wild animals — lions, tigers, and wolves. If these 
could be taken as fairly representative of Potter's work, we should have 
to infer that Potter was far less fortunate in his drawing of wild creatures 
than of tame. And it would be unlike Potter to have made such studies 
except from the life. De Bye, however, lost a great deal of the subtlety 
and life of his original in working from Potter's sketches. Karel du 
Jardin is a more independent artist. Born at Amsterdam in 1622, he 
was trained in Berchem's studio, but went to Italy still young. There 
he found De Laer's pictures in great esteem, and developed a manner 
and a choice of subject very similar to his. Some time before 1656 he 
returned to Holland, and remained at the Hague till 1659, when he 
removed to Amsterdam. There he painted some fine portraits, quite 
unlike his ordinary pictures in style, being stirred to emulation pre- 
sumably by the superb Corporation pieces then produced there. In 
1675 ^^ started again for Italy, but died three years later in Venice. 

The British Museum possesses a red-chalk drawing of Du Jardin by 
himself. It is an agreeable portrait, but the face does not suggest much 
power. 

Though a pupil of Berchem, Du Jardin in his etchings follows Potter 
much more than that artist. Dr. Lippmann, in fact, speaks of him as 
" Schuler Potters," but the expression must only mean a follower, not a 
pupil, of Potter. 

Twenty-four of Du Jardin's etchings are dated, the dates being 1652, 
1653, 1655, '656, 1658, 1659, 1660, and 1675. Oi^ly ont piece belongs to 
the last year, while the other years have two, three, four, and five pieces 
each. So that, whenever the undated etchings were produced, the bulk 
of Du Jardin's work on copper may safely be assigned to the eight years 
1652 — 1660; that is to say, to the first years after his return to 
Holland, and possibly to the last year or two of his first stay in 
Italy. Most of the etchings are from sketches made in Italy. Fig. 27 
is an example, and is a good specimen of Du Jardin as an etcher. There 
is nothing very original about such art, but its agreeable qualities will 
always give pleasure. Du Jardin, in his drawing and in his painting, has 
a light and happy touch ; yet beyond such craftsman's merits there is 
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little to be said for him. He seems to have painted and etched what was 
the fashion with a facile grace and commendable skill, but without any 
strong inborn love of the subjects he handled. 

As an etcher he is of the same order as Potter. A good many of the 
prints are pastoral landscapes ; these are less good than those in which 
animals are the main subject. To turn from some of these small land- 




Fig. 2S,— Pigs. By X. Du Jardin, B. 15.^ 

scape studies of Du Jardin's, in which nothing is seized strongly while 
everything is made a little dull, to an etching of Rembrandt's, say Six's 
Bridge^ is to receive a most vivid impression of Rembrandt's immense 
superiority. Rembrandt's light sketch is instinct with style ; Du Jardin, 
in these prints at any rate, has no style at all. Such etchings as that of 
the pigs (Fig. 28) are of far higher quality. 
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Another etcher from Amsterdam, Adriaen van de Velde, came strongly 
under Potter's influence. Born in 1635-36 Van de Velde, like Du Jardin, 
studied with Berchem. It has sometimes been assumed that he, too, 
followed up his studies with a journey to Italy, but Dr. Bredius decides 
against this supposition. There is Italian scenery in many of Adriaen's 
pictures, but there were plenty of fellow artists to borrow materials for 
such backgrounds from. And with him the landscape is never much more 
than a background. His interest lay more in his cattle and his figures 
than in their surrounding. It is known, indeed, that he inserted figures 
for several of the landscape painters, including Ruisdael and Hobbema. 

Van de Velde's etchings are nearly all of cattle, and here he sometimes 
comes near Potter in drawing, while in management of the acid he is 
decidedly Potter's superior. His earliest dated etching of 1653 is a large 
plate, which though not powerful has a real beauty. The cow which 
forms the centre of the composition is almost identical with that in the 
foreground of Potter's Cowherd. Perhaps this was deliberate imitation, 
and if so, is evidence of the recognition Potter's knowledge of animal 
form commanded, but it may equally well have been an accident. The 
whole plate is bathed in drowsy sunshine, with which the man asleep by 
the roadside, drawn with an admirable suggestion of repose, harmonises 
well. This print is one of those which must be seen in the silvery 
earliest state to be appreciated. 

The original design for this plate is in the British Museum. In the 
same collection is also the design for The Cow Lying Down (B. 2). On 
the same sheet of paper is a study of part of the cow in a slightly 
altered position, and this has been adopted in the etching. Except for 
this insignificant change, the two etchings are copied from the pencil 
studies with entire fidelity. And probably this was always Van de Velde's 
practice, as it was with Potter and Du Jardin. It is, therefore, strictly 
speaking, incorrect to describe the drawings as being made for the 
etchings. The studies were etched simply that they might be 
multiplied. 

None of the studies of cattle, etched by the Dutch masters, surpasses 
Van de Velde's set of three, numbered 11, 12, and 13 in Bartsch. The 
second is reproduced (Plate IV.). Potter never produced an efl^ect so 
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delicate and so rich in colour as Van de Velde in these three etchings. 
At the same time there is no ostentation of skill ; rather there seems a 




Fig. z^,—A Goat. By A. Van de Velde. B. i6. 

kind of modesty in the workmanship that is winning. Equally excellent 
is the charming little study of a goat (Fig. 29). 

Van de Velde, if not a great artist, was a true one, and his early death 
at the age of thirty-seven was a loss to the art of Holland. 
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